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With  this  issue  of  the  Out- 
look  for  the  Blind  we  cele- 
brate  our  tenth  birthday. 
The  endorsement  which  this  magazine  has  won 
from  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world  is  convincing  evidence  that  there  is  a 
real  need  for  such  a  publication,  and  in  spite 
of  the  limited  financial  support,  we  are  going 
forward  into  our  next  year  with  faith  that 
more  workers  for  the  blind  will  help  to  secure 
some  $5  and  $10  contributions  for  the  support? 
of  the  publication. 

Many  of  you  are  doubtless  wearied  by  this 
constant  reiteration  of  our  need  of  financial 
assistance,  but  a  moment’s  reflection  will  con¬ 
vince  our  subscribers  that  a  publication  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  self-supporting.  We  are  all 
so  familiar  with  the  comparatively  inexpensive 
weekly  and  monthly  popular  magazines  that 
we  do  not  appreciate  that  they  are  supported 
largely  by  the  sale  of  their  pages  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes,  not  by  the  money  the  pur¬ 
chaser  pays  for  them.  A.  philanthropic  pub¬ 
lication  cannot  command  much  support  from 
this  source,  although  we  hope  our  readers  will 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  firms  which 
have  advertised  in  this  magazine  by  patroniz¬ 
ing  them  whenever  possible. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is,  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  published  at  a  loss  until  some 
wealthy  friend  of  the  blind  gives  a  sufficient 
endowment  to  make  up  the  annual  deficit.  In 
the  meantime  we  wish  each  of  our  readers 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  secure 
one  donation  of  at  least  $5  towards  the  support 
of  this  the  only  national  medium  of  exchange 
in  .America  among  workers  for  the  blind. 
Few  seem  to  realize  that  their  personal  en¬ 
dorsement  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
such  a  modest  contribution  from  those  who 
would  be  glad  to  give  to  a  cause  which  meets 
with  their  approval.  Every  day  more  men  and 
women  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  are  learning  to  give  to  worthy  causes. 
In  some  cases  these  donors  are  really  grateful 
to  those  who  bring  to  their  attention  efforts 
that  need  support. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  editors 


who  have  given  so  liberally  of  their  time  in 
the  production  of  this  periodical  to  expect 
them  also  to  be  responsible  for  raising  all  the 
funds  for  its  support.  Surely  there  are  enough 
readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  who 
want  it  continued  to  join  hands  in  a  practical 
effort  to  relieve  the  editor  and  his  wife  of 
the  embarrassment  of  continually  appealing  for 
the  small  sum  which  is  needed  to  defray  the 
actual  expense  of  production.  You,  who  are 
bored  by  this  constant  appeal  for  aid, 
are  politely  asked  to  “hold  your  peace”  unless 
you  have  done  your  part  toward  relieving  the 
situation.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  those 
who  have  generously  responded  to  our  appeals 
in  the  past  and  only  regret  that  their  number 
is  not  much  greater.  To  those  of  you  who 
have  not  responded  we  once  more  ask  you  to 
think  over  the  names  of  the  men  and  women 
in  your  own  circle  who  are  blest  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  share  of  the  world’s  goods  and  make  up 
your  mind  if  you  cannot  see  your  way  clear 
to  secure  at  least  one  donation  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  fund  to  celebrate  our  tenth  birthday. 


The  m  u  1 1  i  p  1  ication  of 

«!****  classes  for  partially  seeing 

Typ#  for  th* 

Sami-BUnd.  children  has  brought  to 

light  the  need  for  a  new 
kind  of  literature  for  persons  with  defective 
vision.  Such  classes  cannot  be  profitably  car¬ 
ried  forward  without  a  supply  of  ink  print 
text-books  published  in  a  type  sufficiently  large 
and  legible  to  be  read  without  eye  strain  by 
this  class  of  pupils.  The  commercial  publish¬ 
ing  concerns  are  unwilling  at  present  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  issue  such  books.  The  Howe 
Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind  of  Cleveland, 
therefore,  has  agreed  to  make  the  experiment 
of  getting  out  a  number  of  reading  text¬ 
books  in  the  36  point  “Clear  Face  Heavy” 
type  which  it  will  sell  at  cost.  Five  titles  de¬ 
signed  for  children  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  are  now  in  press.  They  will  be  on  sale 
within  a  short  time.  Whether  or  not  this 
organization  will  continue  this  sort  of  pub¬ 
lishing  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  different  schools  for  the 
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blind  in  this  kind  of  literature.  Any  school 
for  the  blind  desirous  of  books  of  this  kind 
for  use  with  its  partially  seeing  children  should 
communicate  immediately  with  R.  B.  Irwin, 
Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  who  is  at  present  acting  as  manager 
for  the  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the 
BKnd. 

Xikwa  »^itit*Tir  forthcoming  report 

to  tho  Wolfaro  on  the  blind  which  is  being 
of  tbo  Blind  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  there  is  to  be 
printed  a  summary  of  every  state  law  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  At  first 
we  thought  of  reprinting  this  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  but 
upon  conferring  with  Mr.  Sam  L.  Rogers,  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  in  whose  bureau  this 
compilation  is  being  made,  we  learn  that  the 
government  would  be  glad  to  furnish  every 
worker  for  the  blind  with  a  copy  of  this  re¬ 
port  if  proper  application  is  made  for  the 
same.  From  the  proofs  of  this  material  which 
we  have  been  privileged  to  see  it  is  evident 
that  this  report  is  going  to  be  of  indispensable 
value  to  all  of  those  concerned  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  care  of  the  blind  and  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  of  our  readers  who  are  keeping 
records  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  sightless 
should  write  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  ask  to  have 
their  names  put  upon  his  mailing  list  for  this 
report  upon  the  blind. 

Halifax  Con-  Commencing  July  4,  for  the 
TOBtion  of  tlia  first  time  in  the  history  of 

A.  A.  X.  B.  the  work  for  the  blind  in 

America,  a  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  be  held 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Halifax,  N.  S., 
which  has  been  presided  over  so  admirably  for 
the  past  forty  odd  years  by  that  well-known 
leader  of  the  blind.  Sir  Frederick  Fraser.  The 
program  which  follows  is  full  of  interest 
for  those  concerned  with  the  education  of  the 
blind,  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  will  be  an 
epoch-making  discussion  upon  the  report  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Commission.  In  this  same- 
issue,  we  are  printing  a  recent  announcement 
of  that  important  committee,  which  gives  hope 
of  a  practical  decision  being  reached  at  the 
Halifax  meeting.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  gathering  of  all  those  concerned  with 


the  welfare  of  the  blind  will  be  present.  The 
executive  committee  has  asked  that  we  an¬ 
nounce  that  a  very  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  teachers  of  the  blind,  those 
connected  with  both  the  residential  and 
day  schools  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  librarians 
of  libraries  for  the  blind.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  accommodations  at  the  Halifax 
school  are  limited,  so  that  all  of  the  delegates 
cannot  be  entertained  within  the  school  itself, 
but  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  is  arranging  for  those 
who  attend  the  meetings  to  be  comfortably  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  everyone 
who  is  anticipating  going  to  Halifax  should 
notify  Sir  Frederick  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  our  readers  may  be  better  informed 
concerning  the  traveling  expenses  we  add  the 
following  information  about  transportation: 

The  only  all-water  route  from  New  York 
direct  to  Halifax  is  the  Red  Cross  Line.  The 
steamers  sail  weekly  on  Saturdays.  The  rate 
one  way,  including  board  and  meals,  is 
from  $25  to  $35;  round  trip,  $40  to  $60.  The 
fare  by  boat  from  Boston  via  the  Plant  Line, 
with  sailings  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  is  $9.00 
one  way,  or  $16.00  for  the  round  trip,  and 
state  room  for  two  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $7.00, 
according  to  location.  Another  route  from 
Boston,  is  to  go  by  boat  via  the  Yarmouth 
Line  to  Yarmouth  and  then  by  the  Dominion- 
Atlantic  or  Halifax  and  Southwestern  R.  R. 
The  rate  by  this  route  is  $10.00,  round  trip 
$19.00,  with  state  rooms  extra,  ranging  from 
$1.00  and  meals  a  la  carte,  the  sailings  from 
Boston  are  every  day  except  Saturdays  and 
the  through  journey  takes  about  twenty-nine 
hours  from  Boston  to  Halifax,  (seventeen  of 
these  are  on  the  water).  The  all-rail  journey 
from  Boston  takes  from  twenty-four  to  twen¬ 
ty-seven  hours  via  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R., 
departures  being  at  8  a.  m.  and  7 :30  p.  m.,  the 
one-way  fare  is  $15.00;  round  trip,  $24.00  for 
unlimited  trains,  and  $18.95  and  $31.45  for  lim- 
iteds.  Pullman  expense  in  each  direction,  $4.00 
for  lower  berths  and  $3.20  for  uppers. 

Superintendent  Burritt  is  arranging  for 
those  who  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  all  the 
schools  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  their  way  to 
Halifax.  Those  who  are  interested  in  joining 
the  “Atlantic  Seaboard  Party”  should  commu¬ 
nicate  at  once  with  Mr.  Burritt.  While  it  is  a 
fact  that  workers  for  the  blind  are  making 
the  longest  jump  between  their  meeting  places 
since  conventions  have  been  held,  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  all  of  those  who  are  coming 
from  the  West  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  great  many  of  the  institutions  on 
their  way  to  Halifax  and  that  they  have  a  rare 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  institutions  which  have  recently  moved  into 
new  buildings.  From  present  indications,  the 
Halifax  conference  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  work  for 
the  blind. 


Note. — As  we  go  to  press  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  preferred  routes  are  from 
Boston  via  Yarmouth  by  boat  and  thence  by 
rail  to  Halifax,  or  via  St.  John  and  Digby 
rather  than  the  “all  water  route.”  In  the 
same  way  the  “all  water  route”  from  New 
York  to  Halifax  is  not  recommended.  Those 
who  can  do  so  should  plan  to  visit  the  Evan¬ 
geline  country. 


Halifax  Convention 
A.  A.  I.  B.,  1916,  Program 

TUESDAY,  JULY  4 
Morning 

.Addresses  ok  Welcome 

Hon.  D.  McKean,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia;  His  Worship  P.  F.  Martin, 
Mayor  of  Halifax;  Sir  Frederick  Fraser, 
representing  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 

Response  and  annual  address  by  President  O. 
H.  Burritt,  Superintendent  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Afternoon 

Paper:  General  Qualifications  for  Teachers 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind ;  What  Special 
Training  is  Necessary  or  Desirable? 

Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks,  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Discussion,  led  by  Superintendent  L.  E. 
Milligan,  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

Round  Tables 

The  Feeble  Minded  Blind,  What  Shall  the 
Schools  do  with  Them? 

Leader,  Superintendent  E.  E.  Allen.  Per¬ 
kins  Institution. 


How  Much  Can  We  Properly  Use  Pupils  in 
Our  Schools  to  Perform  Work  Usually 
Done  by  Paid  Employes? 

Leader,  Superintendent  F.  M.  Driggs, 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Moral  Development  of  the  Child. 

Leader,  Superintendent  Clarence  E. 
Holmes,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

Evening 

Social  Gathering. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  5 
Morning 

Report  of  Uniform  Type  Commission. 

Afternoon 

Paper:  The  Afterlife  of  Our  Pupils;  the 
Amount,  Manner  and  Propriety  of  School 
Assistance  After  Graduation. 

Liborio  Delfino,  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Discussion,  led  by  Superintendent  E.  E. 
Bramlette,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 
Paper:  What  Kinds  of  Industrial  Training 
Have  Been  Found  Serviceable  in  Provid¬ 
ing  the  Blind  with  an  Honorable  Living? 
Superintendent  H.  T.  Gardiner,  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Discussion,  led  by  Superintendent  J.  T. 
Hooper,  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Evening 

Address:  On  Education. 

Capt.  The  Rev.  C.  MacKinnon,  Principal 
Presbyterian  College,  Pine  Hill,  Halifax, 
N.  S'. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  6 
Morning 

Paper:  Psychology  of  the  Blind. 

Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  Superintendent 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 
Discussion,  led  by  H.  R.  Latimer,  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind. 

Paper :  What  Degree  of  Defective  Vision 
Renders  a  Child  Eligible  to  Attend  a 
School  for  the  Blind ;  How  Should  We 
Teach  the  Partially  Sighted? 
Superintendent  Edward  M.  VanCleve, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Discussion,  led  by  Superintendent  John 
E.  Ray,  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind. 
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Afternoon 

Excursion  on  Halifax  Harbor,  Bedford  Basin 
and  North  West  Arm.  Entertainment  by 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Mrs.  McKean. 

Evening 

For  open  discussion.  This  may  be  used  for 
any  unfinished  discussions,  for  any  new 
topics  of  interest  which  the  convention  may 
wish  to  discuss,  or  to  permit  of  some  change 
in  the  arranged  program. 

Round  Tables 

What  Can  We  do  to  Cure  Blindisms? 

Leader,  Superintendent  J.  J.  Dow,  Min¬ 
nesota  School  for  the  Blind. 

Reading  to  Our  Pupils;  the  Kind,  Amount 
and  Time  Advisable. 

Leader,  Mrs.  George  D.  Eaton,  Iowa 
College  for  the  Blind. 


Diversions  for  Our  Pupils;  the  Kind  and 
Amount  Advisable. 

Leader,  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7 
Morning 

Paper:  How  Best  to  Teach  the  Institution 
Child  the  Value  of  the  Dollar. 
Superintendent  W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Discussion,  led  by  Superintendent  G.  F. 
Oliphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind. 

Business  Session 
Reports  of  committees. 

Election  of  officers,  etc. 


FOOCHOW  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  BOYS,  CHINA 


Some  of  those  who  attended  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  the  Blind  in  London  in 
1914  were  very  much  impressed  with  one  of 
the  delegates  who  had  traveled  half  way  round 
the  globe  to  attend  this  representative  gath¬ 
ering.  We  refer  to  Mrs.  George  Wilkinson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  School  for  Blind  Boys 
at  Foochow,  China.  Readers  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  and  the  editors  were  particularly 
proud  of  their  magazine  when  they  heard  that 
this  delegate  first  learned  of  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  through  its  pages. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one 
person  at  the  Conference  impressed  the  editor 
more  than  this  modest  and  energetic  worker 
from  the  far  East.  If  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,  he  gave  evidence  of  the  import¬ 
ance  he  attached  to  her  message  by  insisting 
upon  giving  some  of  the  time  allotted  to  him 
on  the  program  so  that  Mrs.  Wilkinson  might 
tell  the  Conference  something  about  her  work 
in  China. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  workers  for  the  blind 
have  had  an  experience  similar  to  this  mis¬ 
sionary’s  wife.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  whatsoever  about  the  blind  or  how  they 
are  trained,  and  yet  her  faith  was  so  great  and 
the  necessity  so  imperative  that  she  undertook 
the  problem  unaided.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  statement  gives  the  story  in  her  own 
words : 

“  ‘He  is  my  only  son.  I  am  a  widow,  and  he 


is  blind.  Kuniong,  do  good  deeds,  open  his 
eyes  and  give  him  to  see.’ 

“Fifteen  years  ago  was  this  appeal  made  to 
me  in  the  little  mission  church  of  Lieng  Kong. 
Two  others  and  I  had  been  appointed  to  this 
district  as  missionaries,  and  a  few  days’  so- 


Pupils  at  the  School  for  Blind  Boys, 
Foochow,  China 


journ  in  the  city  had  surrounded  us  with  sick 
and  suffering,  and  of  those  who  asked  for 
healing  was  this  widow  woman  for  her  only 
son  who  was  blind.  Alas!  his  sight  was  be¬ 
yond  restoring,  and  the  fact  left  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind.  To  be  blind  is  a  terri- 
( Continued  on  page  42) 


THE  BLIND  CHILD 

By  F.  PARK  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.' 


Dr.  F.  Park  Lewia 


In  the  training  of  the 
blind  child  it  might  nat¬ 
urally  be  assumed  that 
it  would  be  with  the 
teacher,  rather  than 
with  the  doctor,  that 
the  parents  should  be 
concerned.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  teacher  does 
not  come  into  the  home, 
and  is  not  brought  in 
touch  with  the  child 
until  the  first  plastic 
and  most  valuable  teaching  years  have  past. 
The  mother,  in  rare  cases  only,  has  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  think  of  blindness  as  one  of  her  prob¬ 
lems.  She  finds  herself,  therefore,  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  great  responsibility  of  di¬ 
recting  the  blind  child’s  life  which  has  sud¬ 
denly  devolved  upon  her.  She  does  not  know 
to  whom  to  turn  for  help,  so  she  very  na¬ 
turally  seeks  the  aid  of  the  physician,  through 
whose  assistance  the  child  is  brought  into  the 
world.  Indeed,  her  first  anxious  question 
after  the  infant  is  born  is;  “Is  my  baby  all 
right  ?’’ 

The  doctor  who  has  given  so  much  thought 
to  the  cure  of  disease,  unless  he  has  also  been 
a  student  of  social  conditions,  has  not,  at  least 
until  recently,  concerned  himself  with  child 
welfare.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  study 
of  the  child  has  taken  on  a  new  interest  and 
an  added  importance,  but  even  within  this 
field  comparatively  little  has  been  said  or 
written  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the 
child  whose  possibilities  are  limited  by  some 
physical  imperfection. 

There  is  no  one,  therefore,  who  could  more 
properly  than  the  doctor  advise  with  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  blind  child,  or  of  one  whose  sight 
is  so  defective  as  to  materially  limit  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  normal  development  through  this 
affliction. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  he 
should  not  only  be  able  to  recognize  as  soon 
as  possible  after  its  birth  that  the  child  is 
blind  when  this  fact  exists,  but  he  should  be 


•Read  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  April 
••Sth.  1916.  Renrinted  from  the  New  York  State 
Joumd  of  Medicine,  January,  1916. 


able  to  suggest  to  the  parents  what  course 
should  be  wisely  pursued  in  regard  to  the  care, 
education,  and  the  training  of  the  child  dur¬ 
ing  those  intervening  years  before  he  could 
be  sent  to  one  of  the  special  schools  which 
has  been  provided  for  him. 

There  are  three  things,  therefore,  which  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  emphasize.  First, 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  blind  or  has  defective  sight  at  the 
earliest  age  possible.  Second,  the  manner  in 
which  the  brain  is  developed  through  the 
training  of  the  remaining  special  senses  in  the 
absence  of  sight.  Third,  the  existence  of  that 
unusual  condition,  more  highly  developed  in 
the  blind  than  in  those  who  see,  and  what  is 
sometimes  termed  the  sixth  sense,  or  touch 
at  a  distance,  but  which  consists  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  nearness  of  any  material  body 
having  a  sufficiently  large  surface  area,  by 
the  perception  of  its  approach  through  some 
sense  other  than  that  of  conscious  sight,  hear¬ 
ing  or  personal  contact. 

•  If  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
been  removed.  The  floor  should  be  of  one 
sight  is  imperfect,  it*  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  existence  of  marked  refractive  errors 
be  discovered  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a  very 
large  number  of  markedly  hyperopic  eyes,  or 
those  in  which  the  two  eyes  are  focally  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  more  especially  when  one  eye  con¬ 
verges,  and  there  is  a  permanent  squint,  the 
brain  area  corresponding  to  the  sight  center 
of  the  inturned  eye  ceases  to  function,  and 
following  the  law  of  nature,  those  functions 
which  are  not  used  cease  to  have  the  power 
of  use.  There  has  developed,  therefore,  an 
amblyopia  which  if  uncorrected,  becomes  per¬ 
manent,  and  a  semi-blindness  of  the  inturned 
eye,  lasting  through  life,  is  the  consequence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  refractive 
correction  is  made  early  enough,  and  the 
neurons  corresponding  to  the  sight  center  are 
made  to  fnnction,  the  sight  may  be  permanently 
preserved.  It  is  a  matter  of  greatest  import¬ 
ance  that  in  cases  of  squint  the  child  be  sent  to 
an  oculist  as  soon  as  the  defect  is  discovered. 
I  have,  myself,  used  with  great  satisfaction 
strong  correcting  glasses  upon-a  baby  as  young 
as  five  and  one-half  months  old.  Sometimes 
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the  presence  of  congenital  myopia  in  very  high 
degree  gives  the  child  a  vague  blind  look  which 
may  lead  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  idiocy. 

I  have  seen  such  an  instance  in  the  case  of  a 
five-year-O'ld  child  whose  eyes  were  myopic 
to  the  extent  of  ten  diopters.  To  such  a  child 
all  objects  beyond  five  or  six  inches  would  have 
the  appearance  of  being  shrouded  in  mist,  and 
the  educative  value  of  the  visual  pictures  that 
are  constantly  being  presented  to  the  seeing 
child  was  thereby  lost  to  him.  The  correction 
of  the  refraction  gave  the  child  such  a  degree 
of  improved  mental  control  as  would  hardly 
be  thought  possible. 

In  those  cases  in  which  gross  physical 
changes  are  present,  such  as:  staphyloma,  or 
corneal  opacites  following  ophthalmia  neo¬ 
natorum,  and  in  which  marked  deformity  of 
the  eye  ball  results,  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to 
determine  that  the  child  is  blind.  This  is 
equally  true  whenever  the  eye  structures  are 
obviously  abnormal,  such  as  in  that  rather  rare 
condition  called  anophthalmia,  or  absence  of 
the  eye  balls,  in  buphthalmos,  or  abnormal  en¬ 
largement  of  the  eye  ball,  in  complete  con¬ 
genital  cataract,  and  in  other  like  noticeable 
defects.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
markedly  imperfect  sight  or  total  blindness 
may  be  present  with  an  apparently  perfectly 
normal  eye  ball.  These  are  the  congenital 
atrophies  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  other  deep  eye 
ground  changes  which  are  discoverable  only 
by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  THE  CHILD  IS  BLIND 

As  all  young  babies  roll  their  eyes  aimlessly 
during  the  first  weeks  of  life  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  from  observation  merely,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sight.  This  difficulty  is  increased,  if, 
as  more  commonly  happens,  blindness  is  not 
complete,  but  objects  are  imperfectly  seen.  If, 
however,  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated  and  un¬ 
responsive  to  light,  and  the  eyes  continue  to 
move  aimlessly  from  side  to  side  without  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  them  upon  an  object,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  nystagmus,  or 
spasmodic  twitching  of  the  eye  balls,  associated 
with  an  unwillingness  or  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  follow  a  light  with  his 
eyes  when  it  is  moved  before  him ;  all  of 
these  would  be  strong  presumptive  evidence 
after  the  sixth  month  that  the  vision  was  so 
imperfect  as  to  warrant  an  opthalmoscopic 
examination,  by  which  a  conclusion  can  be 
reached  with  much  greater  certainty. 


However  rapid  may  be  the  development  of 
the  child  after  it  has  reached  school  age,  the 
period  of  greatest  plasticity  and  quickest  re¬ 
sponsiveness  is  during  the  months  of  baby¬ 
hood  and  the  early  years  immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  through  the  sense  of  sight  that 
impressions,  carried  to  the  cortex,  exercise  the 
most  profound  influence  upon  the  brain  de¬ 
velopment.  With  the  visual  images  every 
other  sense  impression  is  correlated.  The  object 
which  the  child  sees,  in  order  that  he  may 
realize  its  position  in  space,  must  be  verified 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  All  of  the  sensory 
nuclei,  therefore,  which  have  been  energized 
by  the  touch  of  the  fingers  if  the  object  is 
held  in  the  hand,  of  the  feet  as  they  touch 
the  floor,  of  the  arms  and  limbs  as  they  move 
through  the  air,  every  one  of  these  millions 
of  neurons  is  brought  into  direct  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  corresponding  number  of  other 
neurons  in  the  sight  center,  so  that  every 
motion  is  sending  a  flood  of  nervous  energy 
surging  through  the  brain  of  the  child.  In 
that  way  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  space,  and  he  develops  what  is  known 
as  the  stereognostic  sense,  or  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  solid  objects. 

Cut  off  as  the  blind  child  is  from  the  primary 
energizing  influence  of  the  visual  impressions 
he  is  intellectually  hampered  and  limited  un¬ 
less  every  possible  supplemental  effort  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  replace,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which,  in  comparison  with  the  seeing 
child  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice. 

The  blind  baby,  not  seeing  the  objects  around 
him,  is  not,  as  is  the  seeing  child,  uncon¬ 
sciously  or  persistently  being  educated  as  to 
their  form,  their  shape,  their  size,  their  im¬ 
portance,  their  meaning,  in  a  word,  their 
values.  He  lives  in  the  dark,  and  every  motion 
or  every  step  which  he  attempts  to  make  is 
an  experiment  and  an  adventure.  The  next 
step  may  precipitate  him  he  knows  not  where. 
It  may  be  from  the  top  of  a  stairway.  He 
can  have  no  means  of  knowing.  He  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  world  separate  and  distinct  from  that 
of  his  seeing  associates.  This  fact  should  be 
early  recognized  and  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

THE  BLIND  BABY 

The  blind  baby  must  be  talked  to  more  than 
the  child  who  sees.  He  must  be  allowed,  care- 
fuly,  to  touch  the  objects  about  him  ,in  order 
that  in  that  way  he  may  learn  what  he  can 
about  them.  He  must  not.be  allowed  to  be 
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frightened  by  taking  a  misstep.  He  must  not 
be  startled  by  being  touched  suddenly  and  with¬ 
out  warning.  A  nervous  impression  of  that 
kind  may  leave  its  result  for  months,  if  not  for 
years,  upon  the  sensitive  organism.  When  he 
is  old  enough  to  creep  he  should  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  room,  from  which  all  objects 
against  which  he  might  hurt  himself  have 
level  so  that  there  may  be  no  pitfalls  for  him. 
He  must  be  allowed  all  manner  of  harmless 
things  to  handle,  and  he  must  always  be  spoken 
to  as  one  comes  near  him  that  he  may  not  be 
startled.  Large  motor  and  sensory  areas  may 
be  trained  by  allowing  him  to  feel,  to  touch, 
and  to  handle  things  varying  in  degrees  of 
hardness,  and  smoothness,  and  of  different 
shapes  and  forms.  He  will  in  that  way  be 
getting  such  approximate  impressions  as  he 
can — limited  as  those  are  compared  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  seeing  child. 

At  a  very  early  age,  too,  auditory  areas  may 
be  actuated  by  singing  simple  melodies  to  the 
child,  not  in  a  vague  and  meaningless  way,  but 
carefully  and  in  tune  where  it  is  possible  for 
the  mother  to  do  so.  The  attention  in  that  way 
can  be  directed  and  a  recognition  of  different 
tones  will  begin  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  Let  it  constantly  be  re¬ 
membered  that  all  of  the  moving  pictures  that 
pass  before  our  eyes  are  blotted  out  for  the 
blind  baby.  There  is  nothing  but  darkness 
before  his  unseeing  eyes,  and  this  mono¬ 
tony  must  be  varied  by  greater  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  that  will  interest  him  than  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  with  a  seeing  child. 

At  a  very  early  age  any  other  existing  cor¬ 
rigible  physical  defects  should,  if  possible,  be 
removed.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the  child  to  be 
blind.  He  should  not  be  still  further  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  presence  of  large  tonsils,  by  ad¬ 
enoids,  and  the  consequent  otitis  and  deafness, 
or  by  any  other  defects  of  the  body. 

If  the  eyes  are  so  deformed  as  to  be  not  only 
useless,  but  offensive  in  appearance  he  should 
have  such  surgical  attention  as  will  make  them 
appear  as  natural  as  possible.  It  is  much  easier 
for  him  if  this  is  done  while  he  is  young.  It 
saves  him  the  embarrassment  and  handicap  in 
being  needlessly  disfigured  through  the  years 
in  which  he  is  most  sensitive  to  criticism. 

BLINDISMS 

It  is  at  this  period  in  the  child’s  life  that 
blindisms  develop.  It  may  be  due  to  his  strug¬ 
gle  to  see,  or  it  may  be  due  to  irritation  still 


existing  that  he  acquires  the  habit  of  screw¬ 
ing  the  shut  fists  in  the  orbits,  making  useless 
motions  with  the  face  and  head  and  limbs, 
rolling  the  head  from  side  to  side,  snuffing 
the  nose,  twitching  up  one  side  of  the  face, 
these  and  numberless  other  disagreeable  habits 
may  at  this  time  of  the  child’s  life  be  acquired, 
which  later  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cor¬ 
rect.  Any  habits  that  cause  him  to  be  less 
agreeable  will  make  life  harder  for  him. 

The  training  of  the  voice  to  make  it  as  musi¬ 
cal  and  sympathetic  as  possible  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  child,  and  a  quiet,  self- 
possessed  manner,  instead  of  a  nervous  and 
jerky  one  will  not  only  make  him  more  agree¬ 
able,  but  will  give  him  balance  of  mind  as  he 
has  poise  of  manner. 

In  a  word,  before  the  child  can  be  placed 
under  the  systematic  and  special  training  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  sightless  much  can  be  done  by 
the  intelligent  mother,  under  the  advice  of  the 
physician,  to  so  aid  the  child’s  development  as 
to  make  life  easier  and  simpler  when  the  sys¬ 
tematic  training  of  the  school  is  commenced. 

The  time  in  which  the  blind  child  should  be 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  those  specially 
qualified  to  train  him  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  the  earliest  period  at  which  children  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  that  is  kindergarten  age.  Very  often 
mothers  do  great  injustice  to  their  children  by 
failing  to  realize  this  important  fact.  A  mother 
of  a  bright  five-year-old  child,  who  was  advised 
to  send  her  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  said, 
“Oh,  but  I  couldn’t  you  know,  I  am  her 
mother.”  Not  knowing  that  she  was  with¬ 
holding  from  that  child  the  one  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  that  could  in  any  way  take  the  place 
of  its  lost  sight. 

DELAYED  INSTRUCTION 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  that  children 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old  are  reluctantly 
taken  to  schools  for  the  blind,  and  find 
themselves  handicapped  by  their  utter  inability 
to  do  the  simple  things  that  other  blind  chil¬ 
dren  easily  do,  because  of  the  mistaken  kind¬ 
ness  of  parents  or  friends.  They  are  unable 
to  put  on  their  own  clothes,  to  button  their 
shoes,  or  to  use  their  hands  and  fingers  in  the 
simplest  mechanical  effort.  The  handicap 
which  they  suffer  is  so  great  that  it  can  never 
be  completely  overcome. 

While  the  child  is  still  very  young  is  the  op¬ 
portune  time,  therefore,  for  the  physician  to 
make  these  facts  clear  to  the  devoted,  but 
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uninformed  parents,  and  to  help  them  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  greatest  kindness  which  they  can 
show  to  their  afflicted  child  is  to  give-  him  the 
training  which  alone  will  enable  him  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  activities  of  life  with  those  who 
see. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

In  the  kindergarten,  as  well  as  in  all  grades 
of  a  school  for  the  blind,  the  same  ends  are 
sought  as  in  the  school  for  the  seeing.  In  the 
literary  work  the  curriculum  is  that  of  the 
grammar  and  of  the  high  school.  In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  music  the  teaching  is  that  of  a 
thorough  and  complete  school  for  music,  in¬ 
cluding  harmony  and  composition.  Many  of 
the  blind,  by  reason  of  the  concentration  neces¬ 
sary,  acquire  the  rare  quality  of  absolute 
pitch,  which  is  unusual  among  the  best  trained 
of  those  who  see.  Those  who  are  gifted  with 
musical  ears,  and  are  willing  to  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  hard  work,  become  exceedingly  proficient 
upon  the  piano  and  organ.  The  hands  of  the 
pupils  are  strengthened  and  the  muscles  co¬ 
ordinated  by  manual  training;  while  those 
having  less  intellectuality,  but  greater  manual 
skill,  are  taught  such  industries  as  may  be  per¬ 
formed  without  sight.  These  are  more  varied 
than  one  would  believe  possible. 

TOUCH  AT  A  DISTANCE 

The  dependence  of  the  blind  upon  the  sense 
of  touch  develops  in  some  instances  to  a  very 
high  degree  that  peculiar  quality  of  recognizing 
the  nearness  of  any  material  body  by  some  un¬ 
usual  development  of  the  external  sensory 
nerves. 

It  is  a  very  generally  recognized  fact  that 
when  one  passes  through  an  absolutely  dark 
hallway  into  an  equally  dark  but  open  space 
beyond  there  is  a  consciousness  of  a  sense  of 
freedom.  Conversely,  as  one  approaches  a 
solid  wall  in  the  darkness  or  with  the  eyes 
shut,  is  a  feeling  of  obstruction.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  just  what  the  feeling  is  that  one  experi¬ 
ences.  It  can  be  described  only  as  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  approaching  nearness  of  an  object 
having  a  reasonably  large  surface  area.  In  the 
blind  this  is  often  developed  to  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  high  degree. 

A  most  interesting  study  of  this  sense,  which 
is  called  “Touch  at  a  Distance,”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  paper  read  at  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Blind  held  in  Naples  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine.  It  has  also  been  considered 


by  the  French  Academy.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  it  has  received  comparatively  little 
general  recognition,  and  not  very  wide  scienti¬ 
fic  study. 

Among  the  more  intelligent  and  quickwitted 
pupils  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia  this  faculty  is  so  highly  developed  that 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  some  of  them  to 
be  able  to  know  with  considerable  certainty 
while  walking  along  the  street  when  a  house 
is  being  passed  and  when  a  vacant  space. 
Very  many  of  them  can  tell  when  the  object 
is  a  tree,  and  some  of  them  sufficiently  dis¬ 
criminating  to  distinguish  between  a  tree  and 
a  post;  as  the  latter  leaves  an  open  space 
above  the  height  of  the  head. 

In  order  that  we  might  determine  how  highly 
developed  this  sense  was  in  the  blind,  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  with  many  of  the  pupils  in 
the  State  School.  The  tests  were  first  made 
by  placing  some  object  in  the  gymnasium  and 
the  pupil  was  directed  to  locate  it.  This  was 
very  universally  and  easily  done,  until  it  was 
discovered  that  on  one  side  of  the  gymnasium 
was  a  heating  apparatus  from  which  issued  a 
slightly  hissing  sound  of  escaping  steam. 
Whenever  the  test  object  came  between  the 
radiator  and  the  boy  who  was  being  examined 
the  sound  was  diminished,  and  it  was  soon  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  this  particular  room  the  test  ob¬ 
ject  was  located  almost  wholly  by  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  such  possibility  a 
special  target  was  made  which  could  be  sus¬ 
pended  upon  a  standard,  the  width  of  the 
standard  being  about  three  inches  and  its 
height  six  feet.  The  target  itself  was  com¬ 
posed  of  thin  folding  boards,  which  when 
opened  to  the  fullest  extent  made  a  surface 
covering  four  square  feet.  When  it  was 
folded  once  it  was  two  feet  long  and  one 
foot  wide.  When  folded  again  it  was  one  foot 
square.  This  target  was  taken  out  upon  the 
lawn  on  several  occasions  when  there  was  al¬ 
most  no  air  stirring.  The  soft  velvet  surface 
of  the  grass  made  it  impossible  to  detect  any 
footfalls,  or  to  have  any  appreciable  amount 
of  sound  reflected  from  the  target  as  was 
done  within  the  walls  of  a  closed  room. 

A  small  boy  who  had  absolutely  no  light  per¬ 
ception  was  taken  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  the 
target  set  up,  and  then  from  some  point  re¬ 
mote  from  it  the  boy  was  told  to  locate  it. 
He  moved  carefully  round  as  a  pointer  dog 
might,  with  his  face  bent  forward,  until  he 
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suddenly  seemed  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
some  obstruction  in  one  particular  direction. 
He  gradually  approached  it,  having  been  told 
to  indicate  immediately  upon  recognizing  its 
presence  the  direction  in  which  it  stood  from 
him.  Again  and  again,  when  it  was  opened  to 
its  fullest  extent,  he  located  it  exactly  at  a  dis> 
tance  of  fourteen  feet.  It  was  folded  once  and 
with  almost  equal  certainty  he  recognized  it 
at  ten  feet.  The  target  was  then  taken  from 
the  standard  and  he  located  the  narrow  strip 
of  wood  of  which  the  standard  was  constructed 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet.  Many  other  of 
the  pupils  were  able  to  locate  the  standard, 
but  none  with  the  degree  of  accuracy,  quick¬ 
ness,  and  at  the  distance  of  which  this  lad  did. 

The  opinion  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
in  the  hearing  that  this  sense  finds  its  center. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ears 
enter  largely  into  it,  although  it  does  not  seem 
that  it  is  solely  in  the  sense  of  hearing  that  this 
faculty  resides. 


This  same  lad  was  taken  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  school  and  pledgets  of  cotton  placed  in 
his  ears,  and  he  seemed  quite  unable  to  locate 
the  target  similarly  placed.  However,  blind 
people  who  have  had  the  face  covered  with  a 
veil  are  equally  confounded  when  the  tests  are 
made.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  pressure 
sense,  excited  by  the  slight  compression  of  the 
air  between  the  solid  surface  and  the  surface 
nerves,  both  of  the  face  and  of  the  tympanum, 
enter  largely  into  this  phenomenon. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  a  series  of  very 
exact  scientific  investigations,  to  be  reported 
later,  when  the  time  can  be  afforded,  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  alone,  as  it  is 
one  which  appeals  not  only  to  the  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist,  but  as  well  to  the  otologist,  to  the  neuro- 
olgist,  the  physiologist  and  the  psychologist. 
It  is  merely  touched  upon  in  the  limited  time 
allowed  for  this  paper  as  one  of  the  intensely 
absorbing  topics  associated  with  the  study  of 
the  blind. 


CLASSES  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  PARTIAL  VISION 

By  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN, 

Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Every  residential  and 
day  school  for  the 

blind  receives  each 
year  applications  from 

children  who  have  been 
termed  border-line  cas¬ 
es.  They  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  defect  of  vision 
which  handicaps  them 
to  a  more  or  less  de¬ 
gree  in  public  school 

work.  There  is  very 
little  agreement  among 

the  different  schools  at 
any  one  time  or  in  the 
same  school  at  different  times  as  to  just 

what  degree  of  defective  vision  constitutes 

blindness.  The  school  administration  must 
decide  in  each  individual  case  whether  or  not 
the  child  may  properly  be  considered  suffi¬ 
ciently  blind  for  admission  to  the  school. 
What  about  those  who  are  rejected?  Some 
of  them  worry  along  and  get  through  the 


public  schools^  somehow  with  few  result¬ 
ing  bad  effects.  Others  are  excused  by  the 
school  authorities  from  the  operation  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.  Others  remain 
in  school  using  their  eyes  until  such  time 
as  they  may  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
school  for  the  blind.  Still  others  manage  to 
get  through  school  with  a  progressively  de¬ 
teriorating  eye  condition  which  enables  them 
to  qualify  in  mddle  life  as  recipients  of  the 
benefits  extended  to  the  blind  by  the  state 
and  private  organizations. 

To  the  layman,  blindness  is  a  very  definite 
and  absolute  condition.  Every  one,  though, 
who  has  had  any  professional  experience  in 
the  work  for  either  blind  children  or  blind 
adults,  realizes  that  the  word  "blind”  is  a 
relative  term  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 
To  the  social  worker  interested  in  adults, 
blindness  is  that  degree  of  defective  vision 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  an  individual 
to  pursue  the  callings  which  he  is  otherwise 
fitted  to  follow.  This  might  be  called  eco- 
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nomic  blindness.  To  the  educator,  blindness 
is  that  degree  which  makes  it  impossi¬ 
ble  or  inadvisable  for  a  pupil  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  ordinary  way.  That  is, 
any  child  who  by  reason  of  defective  vision 
is  a  distinct  misfit  in  the  regular  public 
school  class,  should  be  considered  blind.  If 
by  giving  him  a  front  seat  or  by  accommo¬ 
dating  him  in  any  other  like  way,  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  pace  with  his  fellow  class¬ 
mates  without  receiving  more  than  his  share 
of  the  teacher’s  attenton,  he  should  not  be 
considered  blind.  This  is  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  ordinary  school  work  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  his  eyes.  The  Ohio 
statute  providing  a  state  subsidy  to  day 
schools  for  the  blind  contains  the  following: 

Any  person  of  sound  mind  who  by  reason 
of  defective  vision  cannot  profitably  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  as  other  children, 
shall  be  considered  as  blind. 

The  school  authorities  of  Cleveland,  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Toledo,  have  held  that  any  child  can¬ 
not  profitably  be  educated  in  the  public 
schools  as  other  children  if  by  reason  of  de¬ 
fective  vision  he  cannot  unaided  keep  pace 
with  his  fellow  classmates,  or  if  by  doing  the 
usual  amount  of  close  work,  he  runs  a  grave 
risk  of  losing  what  vision  he  possesses. 

If,  however,  we  admit  to  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  all  children  “who  by  reason  of  defec¬ 
tive  vision  cannot  profitably  be  educated  In 
the  public  schools  as  other  children,”  we  are 
going  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  so- 
called  “seeing  children.”  Many  of  these  pu¬ 
pils  when  they  leave  the  school  will  never 
be  considered  blind.  Many  others,  were  it 
not  for  an  attendance  at  a  school  for  the 
blind,  would  never  have  regarded  themselves 
as  blind.  The  peculiar  psychology  which 
creates  this  latter  class  of  “blind  persons” 
should  not  be  ignored.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  school  for  the  blind  which  has  been 
operating  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
has  actually  created  a  certain  number  of  psy¬ 
chologically  “blind  persons.” 

The  presence  of  partially  seeing  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind  offer  many  serious 
problems.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I 
will  consider  those  only  which  have  to  do 
with  methods  of  instructiori. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  two  distinct 
classes  of  pupils  in  every  school  for  the 
blind.  There  are  those  who  see  enough  to  do 


a  certain  amount  of  reading  with  their  eyes, 
and  those  who  must  depend  entirely  upon 
their  fingers  for  such  reading  as  they  get 
done.  No  matter  what  we  do  with  the  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupils,  they  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  with  their  eyes.  We  may  teach 
them  a  dot  system  and  if  we  please,  compel 
them  to  read  it  with  their  fingers.  If  we 
blindfold  them  or  in  some  other  way  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  see  the  book  while 
we  are  working  with  them,  they  will  in  time 
acquire  a  certain  facility  in  finger  reading. 
But  they  seldom  become  good  touch  readers. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  almost  invariably 
throw  aside  the  mechanical  substitute  for 
will-power  and  read  the  dots  with  their  eyes. 
How  many  of  our  graduates  who  have  suffi¬ 
cient  vision  to  read  a  certain  amount  of  ink 
print  (with  no  matter  how  much  difficuky) 
ever  make  any  considerable  use  of  their 
knowledge  of  Point  or  Braille  acquired  with 
the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  and  patient 
effort.  But  our  schools  are  established  for 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  traditional 
method  of  approach  to  the  blind  is  through 
their  fingers.  So,  theoretically,  the  “seeing” 
children  must  either  drop  out  of  these  schools 
or  conform  to  the  recognized  procedure  em¬ 
ployed  in  training  those  without  sight.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though,  many  of  us  become  so 
discouraged  trying  to  force  pupils  to  read 
by  touch,  that  we  wink  at  their  pretense  of 
reading  with  their  fingers  until  in  time,  some 
of  these  pupils  actually  come  to  class  with 
ordinary  ink  print  books. 

In  the  spring  of  1913  the  city  of  Boston 
organized  a  class  of  children  with  defective 
vision.  This  class  was  opened  in  frank  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  such  children  are 
going  to  use  their  eyes  no  matter  how  much 
training  in  touch  reading  they  may  receive. 
A  few  months  later,  the  city  of  Cleveland 
opened  a  similar  class.  The  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  became  so  large  that  be¬ 
fore  long  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  second 
and  .a. third  and  still  a  fourth  center.  The 
number  of  partially  blind  children  enrolled 
in  the  Cleveland  schools  now  considerably 
outnumbers  that  of  the  so-called  totally  blind 
pupils.  Our  waiting  list  contains  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  children  to  warrant  the 
opening  of  two  additional  centers  in  the  fall 
In  the  spring  of  1915  the  city  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  opened  its  first  “Class  for  the  Conserva- 
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tion  of  Vision.”  The  eye  specialists  of  the 
city  were  quick  to  recognize  the  value  to 
patients  with  serious  eye  difficulties  of  such  a 
school  provision.  Through  the  cordial  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Board  of  Health  with  the  oculists 
of  the  city  and  Public  School  authorities,  these 
classes  multiplied  until  now  the  partially  see¬ 
ing  children  outnumber  the  blind  children  in 
a  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Ehiring  the 
school  year  of  1915-16  the  cities  of  Toledo, 
New  York,  Cambridge  and  Springfield,  Mass., 
have  opened  similar  classes.  Meanwhile,  also 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  have  made  special 
provision  for  partially  seeing  children.  A 
half  dozen  other  cities  have  similar  steps 
under  consideration. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  classes  a  school 
room  should  be  selected  which  has  as  nearly 
as  possible  ideal  lighting  conditions.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  against 
glare.  There  should  be  sufficient  light  in 
every  part  of  the  room  at  all  times.  This 
light  should  be  not  only  adequate,  but  should 
be  as  nearly  constant  as  practicable.  The 
strain  upon  weak  eyes  due  to  an  effort  to 
adjust  themselves  to  varying  degrees  of  light 
is  not  the  least  important  consideration  of 
the  hygiene  of  the  eye  which  should  be  taken 
into  account.  In  such  classes  the  kind  of 
work  which  each  child  is  required  to  do  and 
the  method  of  doing  it  must  be  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  eye  condition.  If  school  authori¬ 
ties  in  making  provision  for  such  children, 
do  not  attempt  to  economize  to  the  point  of 
defeating  their  purpose,  these  classes  for  par¬ 
tially  blind  children  will  yield  most  gratify¬ 
ing  results.  These  classes  have  already 
demonstrated  that  certain  “repeaters”  when 
given  an  opportunity,  can  far  outstrip  their 
more  fortunate  classmates  with  normal  vision. 

These  classes  have  not  been  in  operation 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  us  to  dogmatize 
as  to  the  best  method  of  procedure.  We  do 
know  that  any  teacher  cannot  under  usual 
conditions  consistent  with  the  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  care  for  more  than  ten  pupils.  We 
should  place  in  charge  of  such  classes  ex¬ 
perienced,  resourceful  teachers,  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  child  and 
give  her  the  constant  advice  of  the  eye  special¬ 
ist  and  the  encouragement  of  those  in  au¬ 
thority  over  her.  We  should  give  her  a 
fairly  free  hand  in  the  working  out  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  in  the  purchase  of  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  material.  Then  will  this  work 


yield  liberal  returns  in  conserved  eyesight 
and  in  stimulated  intellectual  development. 
Experience  alone  will  tell  us  the  degrees  and 
kinds  of  visual  defect  which  should  entitle  a 
child  to  this  kind  of  special  assistance. 

The  following  table  worked  out  from  a 
study  of  the  eye  conditions  of  63  partially 
seeing  children,  the  diagnoses  of  whose  eye 
condition  are  at  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  this  paper  may  be  suggestive: 


Diagnoses  Cases 

High  Myopia  .  16 

Congenital  Cataracts  .  12 

Maculae  Cornea  .  13 

Choroiditis  .  7 

Amblyopia  .  3 

Optic  Atrophy  .  2 

Albino  .  3 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  Lens .  2 

Nystagmus  .  2 

Interstitial  Keratitis  .  2 

Hypermytropia  .  1 

Astigmatism  .  1 

Degree  of  Vision  Cases 

6/15  .  21 

6/18  .  3 

6/21  .  2 

6/24  .  2 

6/30  .  20 

6/48  .  1 

6/60  .  12 

3/60  .  2 


Below  is  a  tentative  statement  of  the  kinds 
and  degrees  of  ^  visual  defect  which  indicate 
the  need  of  some  special  school  accommoda¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  modified  form  of  a  draft  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  Cincinnati  oculists, 
appointed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Peters  of  the  City 
Board  of  Health,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  re¬ 
ferring  children  to  the  classes  for  pupils  with 
defective  vision. 

1.  Children  who  cannot  read  more  than  6/24 
at  distance,  and  who  cannot  read  2.00  at 
20  c.m. 

2.  Myopies  under  the  age  of  fourteen  who 
have  more  than  eight  diopters  of  myopia. 

3.  Hyperopes  who  have  symptoms  of  asthe¬ 
nopia  and  who  have  more  than  eight 
diopters  of  hyperopia. 

4.  Children  who  have  an  astigmatism  of  more 

than  3.5  diopters  and  whose  vision  cannot 
be  brought  up  more  than  6/24. 

5.  Children  with  maculae,  nebulae,  leukomae, 
which  interfere  with  sight  and  lead  to  eye 
strain. 

6.  The  committee  assumes  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  exist  after  the  proper  refractions 
have  been  made. 
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Each  individual  applicant  must  though,  for 
the  present,  be  considered  separately.  As  yet, 
we  can  be  certain  only  thus  far — any  child 
who  has  a  defect  of  vision  which  makes  it 
impossible  or  inadvisable  for  him  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  ordinary  way,  should  have 
some  special  school  provision  for  his  case. 
Any  community  which  fails  to  do  this,  must 
pay  the  price  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the 
loss  of  economic  efficiency  of  certain  of  its 
citizens. 

Below  is  a  set  of  rules  sent  out  by  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Board  of  Health  to  teachers  and 
nurses  in  charge  of  children  in  classes  for 
the  conservation  of  vision: 

1.  Children  sufferine  from  some  acute  or  sub¬ 
acute  eye  disease,  such  as  interstitial  keratitis  or 
choroiditis,  should  not  be  permitted  to  read  or  write 
or  do  close  work.  Efforts  nevertheless  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  children  abreast  with  their  class¬ 
mates  by  allowing  them  to  take  part  in  mental  work 
and  listen  to  the  recitation  of  others.  Teachers  will 
be  governed  by  the  report  of  the  attending  physician, 
notation  of  whose  report  will  be  recorded  on  the 
patient’s  card  by  the  nurse  every  three  months. 

2.  Children  suffering  from  hereditary  or  con- 
gential  defects  of  vision  rarely  suffer  progressive 
changes  later  in  life.  After  proper  correction  with 
glasses  the  degree  of  vision  will  remain  stationary. 
The  degree  of  vision  determined,  experiment  will 
prove  whether  they  can  read  ordinary  type.  As  a 
class  they  will  require  the  enlarged  letters  at  the 
blackboard  and  special  text-books. 

3.  High  myopes  must  especially  be  cautioned 
against  doing  home  work  or  reading  books.  They 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  do  much  close  work. 
It  is  highly  essential  that  they  have  perfect  cor¬ 
rection,  especially  of  their  astigmatism.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  their  myopia  is  progressive  and  is 
apt  to  lead  to  choroidal  disease  and  detachment  of 
the  retina.  All  of  the  conditions  are  aggravated 
by  excessive  convergence.  This  convergence  can 


be  prevented  by  removing  the  near  point  to  ten,  or 
twelve  inches.  For  distance  myopes  should  read 
only  type  the  size  of  the  Snellen  6/#0  or  20/200 
and  for  near,  fairly  large  type  as  the  1/60  or  2.00 
at  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The  special  text-book  is 
indicated  when  there  is  widespread  choroiditis.  My¬ 
opes  should  be  referred  to  their  physician  twice  a 
year  by  the  nurse  in  charge. 

4.  Children  in  conservation  of  vision  classes 
should  never  be  required  to  do  night  work  or  les¬ 
sons  at  home,  excepting  children  who  have  been 
operated  for  cataracts,  or  children  whose  eye  defect 
is  due  to  scars  of  the  cornea. 

6.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  them  all 
of  the  physical  training  possible. 

6.  Wherever  possible,  in  order  to  conserve  their 
vision  during  the  years  of  bodily  development,  some¬ 
one  ought  to  read  to  the  child  at  home.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  "big  sister"  movement. 

7.  Up  to  the  twelfth  year  these  children  should 
not  be  held  too  closely  to  scholastic  work.  A  good 
deal  of  their  time  should  be  occupied  in  training 
their  hands;  e.  g.,  in  doing  reed  and  raffia  work, 
modeling,  knitting,  etc.  Subsequent  to  the  twelfth 
year  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  child  and  ad¬ 
vance  in  its  general  education,  the  scholastic  work 
should  be  increased  and  other  branches  of  manual 
training  added,  such  as  music,  cooking,  wood  sloyd, 
etc. 

8.  .  Nurses  for  conservation  of  vision  classes  will 
personally  direct  the  children  to  the  attending  ocu¬ 
list  for  nis  advice  in  these  matters. 


The  question,  are  these  partially  blind  chil¬ 
dren  merely  border-line  cases,  or  perchance, 
do  they  constitute  a  separate  group  deserving 
of  special  training  apart  from  the  blind,  must 
now  be  faced  by  educators  of  the  blind.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  we  have  in  this  group  of 
children  a  heretofore  unrecognized  distinct 
class  of  pupils?  May  it  not  be  true  that  this 
class  of  children  is  essentially  a  public  school 
problem  which  should  not  be  shouldered  upon 
our  schools  for  the  blind? 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  BLIND  OF  JAPAN 


By  GERTRUDE  T.  RIDER. 

In  charge,  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 


There  is  a  prevalent 
belief  in  America  that 
the  blind  of  Japan  enjoy 
the  monopoly  of  certain 
^  occupations,  namely, 
[those  of  massage  and 
■shampooing.  Out  of 
[some  thirty  women  em¬ 
ployed  for  massage  by 
C -  and  myself 


Mrs.  G.  T.  lUder 


A 

during  the  summer  of 
1915  in  the  cities,  moun¬ 
tain  and  sea  resorts  of 
Japan,  but  three  blind 
masseuses  were  met  with,  and  not  one  of  the 
shampooers  who  served  us  was  sightless. 
However,  statistics  indicate  that  there  are 
22,000  blind  shampooers  in  Japan.  In  beauti¬ 
ful  Nara  a  little  blind  masseuse  came  to  us 
daily  at  the  Nara  hotel,  while  in  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  the  operators  we  employed  had 
the  sight  of  but  one  eye. 

A  traditional  protection  of  the  blind  has 
prevailed  in  Japan  through  many  centuries, 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  a  blind  prince  of 
the  imperial  family,  who  about  850  established 
privilege  and  favor  for  the  sightless  of  his 
father’s  realm.  Through  hundreds  of  years 
of  regard  for  the  blind,  there  grew  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  dactylic  faculties  so  that 
gradually  the  practice  of  massage  and  sham¬ 
pooing  and  the  teaching  of  koto  and  samisen 
playing  came  to  be  left  to  them. 


With  the  advent  of  Western  methods  in 
Japan  and  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made 
in  less  than  fifty  years,  the  status  of  the 
blind  has  changed;  the  occupations  long  con¬ 
sidered  theirs  have  been  invaded  by  sighted 
workers,  and  competition  jostles  them  in  a 
struggle  for  which  they  require  better  equip¬ 
ment.  However,  the  door  that  gave  ingress 
to  ompetitive  conditions,  admitted  also  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  the  blind.  A  school 
for  blind  and  deaf  was  founded  in  Tokyo  in 
1878  by  a  philanthropic  society.  The  Raku- 
zenkwai.  Public  spirit  soon  called  upon  the 
government  to  support  this  private  institution, 
which  was  forthwith  taken  over  by  the  State. 
Other  schools  for  the  blind,  public  (2)  and  pri¬ 
vate,  have  since  been  established  to  the  ex¬ 


tent  of  fifty-seven*  in  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
with  a  total  of  1600*  pupils. 

The  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  and  The 
Municipal  Blind  and  Dumb  Institution  of 
Kyoto  are  the  most  important. 


The  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind 
(Ettabliihed  1875) 


The  prescribed  age  of  entrance  to  the  Tokyo 
and  Kyoto  schools  is  from  ten  to  sixteen, 
and  the  pupils  in  them  range  in  age  from 
ten  to  thirty  years.  The  courses  of  study 
require  from  four  to  six  years,  and  are  prac¬ 
tically  elementary. 

The  general  course  covers  a  period  of  five 
years’  study  and  gives  instruction  in  morals, 
Japanese  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  science  "primer,  singing  and  gymnas¬ 
tics.  Sewing  is  taught  the  girls. 

Two  vocational  courses  are  offered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  general  course — the  music 
course,  requiring  six  years’  study,  and  the 
hari-amma  (acupuncture-massage)  course  of 
about  four  years.  More  girls  take  the  mu.sic 
course,  and  a  majority  of  the  male  pupils  take 
the  hari-amma  course.  A  brief  description 
of  the  musical  instruments  taught  will  be  of 
interest.  The  biwa,  a  kind  of  harp,  is  less 
used  than  formerly,  but  both  the  koto  and 
samisen  are  popular. 

The  koto  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  sound¬ 
ing  board  of  kiri-wood,  with  thirteen  silk 
strings,  each  stretched  over  an  adjustable  in¬ 
dividual  bridge.  The  instrument  stands  with 
one  end  a  few  inches  off  the  floor,  and  the 
player  kneels,  sitting  on  his  heels,  Japanese 
fashion,  to  operate  it.  On  the  finger  tips  of 

•Resume  statistique  de  t’empire  du  Japon.  29e 

ann^e.  Tokio.  4e  annie  de  Taisho.  1915. 
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the  right  hand  are  worn  three  tsune,  or  bone 
picks  with  which  the  strings  are  plucked, 
while  the  left  hand  vibrates  them. 

The  samisen  is  a  guitar-like  instrument, 
having  a  small  mahogany  box  with  skin  top, 
over  which  are  stretched  three  silk  strings 
held  taut  by  three  keys  at  the  top  of  the  long 
neck.  The  strings  are  picked  with  the  fingers 
and  a  scanty  childish  tune  ensues.  Geisha 
girls  twang  a  samisen  accompaniment  to  their 
nasal  songs. 

Of  massage  I  have  spoken  in  opening  this 
article,  and  will  add  but  one  statement  here. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  practice  of  massage, 
but  little  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  imparted 
to  the  pupils. 

Hari  is  a  kind  of  acupuncture  practiced  in 
treating  neuralgic  or  nervous  affections. 
There  are  several  thousand  blind  practitioners 
in  Japan.  Hari  is  taught  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  a  special  school  for  adult  blind 
desirous  of  learning  acupuncture  and  sham¬ 
pooing  is  maintained  on  the  premises  of  the 
Hongwan-ji  Temple,  Tokyo.  My  good 
friend,  Mr.  Hamaguchi,  of  the  Miyako  Hotel, 
Kyoto,  says  hari  is  less  practiced  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  an  instructor  at  the  Kyoto  school 
informed  me  that  the  government  has  recently 
undertaken  to  limit  its  practice  to  graduates 
of  medicine. 

A  normal  course  is  provided  by  the  Tokyo 
school  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  become  teachers  of  the  blind. 

During  the  Summer  Institirtes  in  the  capital 
a  series  of  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind  is  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  blind  read  and  write  a  point  system 
for  the  Japanese  syllabary,  adapted  from 
braille  by  Mr.  K.  Ishikawa. 

Books  in  Japanese  braille  are  not  numer¬ 
ous.  The  libraries  of  the  large  schools  num¬ 
ber  possibly  two  hundred  volumes  each. 

The  memoriter  method  of  learning  prevails, 
and  few  text  or  reference  books  are  used  by 
the  pupils. 

A  braille  periodical  called  Hikari  (light)  is 
published  monthly  by  the  (^vernment  school 
in  Tokyo,  and  a  magazine  of  the  same  name 
is  published  by  the  Kyoto  school. 

My  visits  to  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
were  paid  during  the  summer  vacation  period 
when  the  directors  were  absent,  but  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  met  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  institutions,  who  assembled  pupils 


resident  in  the  city  to  greet  me  and  demon¬ 
strate  methods  in  use  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  K.  Kanetsune,  a  post-graduate  student 
of  the  Imperial  University,  Kyoto,  speaking 
excellent  English,  was  in  charge  at  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Dumb.  On 


Enthusiastic  Chess  Players 


the  walls  of  the  reception  hall  here  hung  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  pioneers  and  philanthropists  in 
the  cause  of  the  Japanese  blind.  From  the 
walls  of  the  teachers’  assembly  were  sus¬ 
pended  familiar  views  of  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  and  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
England,  likenesses  of  Helen  Keller  and 
Tommy  Stringer.  A  very  pleasant  arrange¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Kanetsune,  provided  a 
morning  musicale  in  one  of  the  class  rooms, 
by  several  advanced  students. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  C - and  I 

stepped  into  our  waiting  rickshaws  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  hotel  and  were  drawn 
swiftly  by  Ishi  and  Miyo,  our  kuruma  men, 
down  the  green  slope  into  the  city,  along  the 
teeming  streets,  through  the  park  past  the 
Imperial  Palace,  to  the  Kyoto  Moa-in  (school 
for  the  blind).  The  soft  pad,  pad  of  the 
nimble  feet  of  our  runners  and  their  fre¬ 
quent  hi-hi  to  passing  pedestrians  and  rick¬ 
shaw-coolies,  sound  now  in  my  ears  as  they 
did  that  summer  morning,  and  I  live  over 
again  our  arrival  at  the  school  and  reception 
there.  A  student  in  school  uniform,  coat  and 
trousers  of  dark  blue  cotton  suiting  with 
brass  buttons,  met  us.  Mr.  Ono’s  English  was 
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delightful,  and  his  reception  of  C -  and 

me  so  charming  that  I  always  recall  h  with 
a  glow  of  pleasure.  Japanese  people  greet 
with  never  failing  politeness,  and  welcome 
with  such  solicitous  attentions!  Japan  will 
always  be  to  me  an  enchanted  land,  where  all 
of  high  and  low  degree  have  innate  courtesy 
and  accomplished  manners. 

Because  we  were  foreigners  accustomed  to 
wearing  boots  in-doors,  we  were  invited  on 
entering  to  retain  our  shoes,  which  we  nev¬ 
ertheless  felt  constrained  to  remove  before 


All  Japanese  music  consists  of  melody  only. 
Although  lacking  volume  and  harmony,  koto 
music  is  not  without  charm.  I  recall  with 
pleasure  the  Song  of  the  Tea-Pickers  played 
on  this  occasion  and  heard  afterwards  many 
times.  Its  thin,  plaintive  melody  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  remember,  and  also  the  skill  of  the 
players  who  dexterously  adjusted  the  numer¬ 
ous  bridges,  all  the  while  vibrating  the  strings 
and  playing  a  rather  lively  movement.  A 
samisen  player  one  can  admire  for  her  exe¬ 
cution,  for  the  lightness  and  rapidity  of  her 


Kato  and  Samisen  players  at  the  Municipal  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Kyoto 


stepping  on  the  soft  mats  of  straw  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  floors.  Inasmuch  as  on  these  mats 
the  Japanese  walk,  sit,  work  and  sleep,  they 
are  kept  very  clean  and  must  not  be  soiled 
by  dirty  sandals,  or  shoes,  all  of  which  there¬ 
fore  are  removed  before  entering  the  house. 

Chairs  were  brought  in  for  C -  and  me 

and  we  sat  on  them  thankfully,  for  sitting 
Japanese  fashion  is  not  comfortable  for  a 
foreigner.  In  some  of  the  class-rooms  benches 
and  tables  are  provided  for  the  pupils. 

The  Japanese  government  conducted  exper¬ 
iments  which  proved  that  the  national  man¬ 
ner  of  sitting  prevents  full  growth  of  the 
lower  limbs.  Many  schools  have  since  been 
equipped  with  seats  and  desks. 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  article 
show  the  players  who  entertained  us  with 
koto  and  samisen  music. 


touch,  but  of  expression  or  the  emotional 
quality  of  music,  she  knows  nothing. 

Japanese  students  not  wearing  the  uniforms 
of  their  schools,  when  on  the  street  wear  a 
divided  skirt  or  hakama  over  their  kimonas. 
Whether  for  man  or  woman,  it  is  a  full- 
pleated  skirt  of  dark  material. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  N.  Machida,  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Tokyo  school,  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Ishikawa,  was  in  charge.  One  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors  and  a  number  of  pupils  were  present  also 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  Mr.  Ishikawa 
appeared  in  Japanese  dress  of  kimona  and 
hakama  and  carried  a  fan.  His  manner  was 
one  of  grave  dignity  marked  by  a  polite  Jap¬ 
anese  custom  of  audibly  drawing  the  breath 
in  through  the  mouth  while  conversing. 

Mr.  Bumpei  Ishikawa,  instructor,  wore  the 
European  clothes  now  adopted  by  many  men 
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of  the  new  period,  and  spoke  English.  These 
two  men,  whom  I  photographed  standing  to¬ 
gether  in  front  of  the  gymnasium,  so  unlike 
in  appearance,  typify  one  the  old,  untouched 
spirit  of  Japan,  the  other  the  modern  system 


Mr.  Bumpei  Ishikawa  and  Mr.  I.  Shigeyuhi 
of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind 


and  determined  progress  that  are  transform¬ 
ing  Japan.  The  essence  of  teaching  in  the 
schools  remains  unchanged,  while  everything 
material  and  tangible  has  been  renewed  and 
replaced  by  the  best  that  Western  civilization 
offers. 

When  in  1908  by  order  of  the  Imperial  Diet 
the  school  for  the  blind  was  separated  from 
that  of  the  deaf  mutes,  a  high  quiet  spot  in 
the  suburbs  was  chosen  as  site  for  the  new 
school  for  the  blind.  Like  most  houses  in 
Japan,  these  school  buildings  are  light  wooden 
structures  built  to  admit  abundance  of  air  and 
sunshine.  They  are  constructed,  however, 
with  many  things  of  occidental  style,  such 
as  doors  on  hinges,  glass  windows  and  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  The  dormitories  and  school 
rooms  face  a  court,  or  little  garden  to  which 
they  are  thrown  open  by  sliding  doors. 

Immediately  upon  my  reception  at  the  school 
tea  was  served.  Tea  is  drunk  everywhere  in 
Japan.  When  you  pay  a  call,  spend  time  in 
the  shops,  or  rest  by  the  roadside,  it  is  of¬ 
fered  as  a  matter  of  course.  Conversation 


followed  tea  and  I  learned  that  in  this  school 
there  was  conducted  after  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  a  Braille  system  Training  Institute  for 
the  blinded  Japanese  soldiers. 

On  a  visit  to  the  museum  familiar,  things 
were  seen  placed  side  by  side  with  contri¬ 
vances  curious  and  strange  to  me.  Beside  a 
soroban  (arithmetic  slate)  lay  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.  Above  a  Japanese  chess  board 
hung  the  American  braille  and  New  York 
point  alphabets.  I  found  here  a  good  equip¬ 
ment  for  object  teaching,  and  lessons  in  sense 
training.  The  Japanese  mind  has  a  natural 
bent  for  observation  and  quick  accurate  per¬ 
ception. 

The  dormitories  of  Japanese  students  are 
bare  and  plain  by  day  for  they  are  almost 
devoid  of  furniture.  Everybody  sleeps  on  the 
floor  on  futons,  thick  padded  quilts,  that  are 
each  morning  folded  and  put  i,nto  cupboards 
in  the  walls.  A  Japanese  house  has  no  dining 


Mrs.  Rider  and  two  pupils  of  the  Tokyo 
School  for  the  Blind 


room.  At  meal-time  little  tables  about  six 
inches  high  are  brought  into  the  living  room, 
one  for  each  person  to  be  served.  Their 
schools  have  dining  rooms,  however,  furnished 
with  tables  and  benches.  Each  pupil  has  his 
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lacquer  tray,  and  on  it  a  pair  of  chopsticks, 
a  rice  bowl,  a  small  soup  bowl,  and  a  tiny  tea 
cup  without  handle.  The  chief  article  of  diet 
in  a  Japanese  school  is  rice.  It  is  eaten  with 
chopsticks  and  washed  down  with  copious 
draughts  of  green  tea.  Beans  and  fish  are 
made  into  soups  that  are  drunk  from  the 
bowls  with  a  loud  sucking  noise.  A  bit  of 
daikon  (pickled  radish)  provides  a  relish  to 
complete  either  breakfast  or  dinner. 

The  dress  of  the  Japanese  pupil  varies  a.» 
described  before.  Indoors  they  wear  upon 
their  feet  tabi,  short,  rather  thick  white  socks 
with  separate  places  for  the  great  toes.  Be¬ 
fore  going  into  the  streets  sandals  are  slipped 
on.  During  two  week-end  visits  on  a  country 

estate  C -  and  I  wore  Japanese  costume 

and  found  it  fairly  satisfactory.  On  a  trip  to 
Beppu  hot  springs  on  the  Inland  Sea  we  lived 
for  three  days  on  Japanese  food  and  felt  un¬ 
satisfied,  as  if  we  had  had  nothing  at  all  to 
eat.  At  Beppu  we  slept  on  futons  and  found 
them  very  comfortable  after  rolling  up  a  soft 
mat  for  a  pillow. 

The  Yokohama  Blind  Charity  School  is  one 
of  several  mission  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Japan.  Some  private  schools  other  than  mis¬ 
sionary  have  religious  tone,  but  many  of  the 


schools  for  the  blind  are  secular.  In  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  public  schools  religious  teachings 
are  not  permitted.  In  all  Japanese  education, 
however,  ethical  teaching  holds  a  place  of 
greatest  importance. 

Two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  blindness  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  government  school  in  Tokyo 
were,  found  to  have  been  blind  before  one 
year  of  age.  Prevention  of  blindness  among 
new-born  babies  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  cleanliness  and  skill  of  those  who  attend 
the  infants  at  birth.  Midwives  attend  a  very 
large  percentage  of  all  births  in  Japan  and 
the  regulation  of  midwifery  would  prevent 
much  of  the  infantile  blindness  of  Japan. 

Noting  the  many  reform  movements  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  Japanese  government,  we  look 
hopefully  forward  to  some  early  provisions  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  1910  report 
of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  government  stated  that  but  five  per  cent 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  of  school  age  were  being 
taught.  Japan  must  supply  free  education  for 
her  blind.  A  government  so  strenuously  seek¬ 
ing  to  provide  its  people  with  the  advantages 
of  western  civilization  may  be  relied  upon  to 
establish  schools  for  all  of  its  blind  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  their  education  in  time. 


BLUE  BOOK  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Do  you  know  any  facts  about  your  fellow  workers  for  the  blind  in  other  states? 

Have  you  not  often  wished  that  you  could  find  such  information  in  a  concise 
and  reliable  form? 

Believing  that  a  complete  roster  of  all  workers  for  the  blind  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  activities  in  the  behalf  of  the  blind  will  be  of  real  value,  the  editors  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  have  undertaken  to  gather  such  information  and 
urge  the  prompt  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  the  cause. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  printed  and  it  is  imperative  that  all 
those  wishing  to  purchase  the  same  should  send  their  orders  immediately  so 
that  the  size  of  the  edition  may  be  determined  upon  before  going  to  press. 


See  announcement  and  sample  biographies  on  page  46. 


UNIFORM  TYPE  COMMISSION  OF  AMERICA 

ANNOUNCEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  BRITISH  BRAILLE 
(Open  letter  of  April  15,  1916) 


Superintendents  of  American  Schools  for 

THE  Blind  and  Others  Concerned  in  the 

Question  of  Uniform  Type. 

Gentlemen — The  Commission  respectfully 
calls  your  attention  to  its  circular  letters  of 
September  last,  November  and  January,  in¬ 
forming  you  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
work  committed  to  its  charge. 

At  its  first  regular  meeting.  Sept.  2nd,  1915, 
the  Commission  devoted  itself  principally  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of  books 
and  apparatus  relating  to  Standard  Dot,  in 
order  to  give  the  profession  of  both  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  ample  opportunity 
to  test  out,  thoroughly,  the  practical  merits 
of  the  Standard  Dot  System.  The  plans 
mapped  out  at  this  meeting  were  vigorously 
followed  out  during  the  fall  and  early  win¬ 
ter.  Ample  material,  consisting  of  books  and 
apparatus,  was  sent  to  Great  Britain^  and  an 
active  correspondence  by  mail  and  magazine 
articles,  kept  up  with  our  British  co-workers 
relative  to  the  merits  of  Standard  Dot  and 
the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  the  uniform 
type.  At  the  same  time  the  merits  of  the 
system  were  being  tested  out  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember  the  Secretary  spent  much  time  visiting 
schools  and  other  centers,  speaking  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Standard  Dot,  and  seeking  to  learn 
the  consensus  of  opinion  both  as  to  the  rel¬ 
ative  merits  of  the  system  and  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  adoption  as  the  uniform  type. 
His  report  to  the  Commission  at  its  meeting 
of  Dec.  30th,  1915,  together  with  the  corres¬ 
pondence  submitted  from  reliable  persons  of 


this  country  and  Great  Britain,  led  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  pass  the  following  resolutions; 

Whereas,  the  Standard  Dot  System  has  not 
met  with  favor  on  the  part  of  our  co-workers 
in  Great  Britain,  and  whereas  there  seems  to 
be  little  disposition  in  America  to  adopt  it 
independent  of  Great  Britain. 

Resolved;  That  this  Commission  refrain  for 
the  present  from  further  active  effort  toward 
the  adoption  of  Standard  Dot  as  the  uniform 
type. 

Resolved;  That  the  Commission  invite  our 
co-workers  in  Great  Britain  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  which  snail  have  authority 
to  work  with  a  like  committee  in  America 
toward  the  improvement  of  British  Braille 
with  the  view  to  the  possibility  of  its  adop¬ 
tion  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  English  speak¬ 
ing  world. 

Messrs.  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer  were 
named  as  special  Sub-committee  to  look  after 
this  negotiation.  Correspondence  was  at  once 
begun,  and  as  a  consequence  thereof,  the 
Sub-committee,  at  its  meeting  of  March  30th, 
decided  to  forward  to  the  proper  authorities 
in  Great  Britain  the  accompanying  suggested 
changes  in  British  Braille.  The  Committee, 
moreover,  purposes  to  make  these  suggestions 
more  or  less  the  basis  of  its  report  to  the 
Halifax  Convention,  and  hopes  to  have  such 
substantial  agreement  with  the  British  by  that 
time  as  to  justify  us  of  America  in  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  question. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 
Executive  Secretary. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  “REVISED  BRAILLE  FOR  READING  AND  WRITING” 


“Grade  2  (Including  Grade  1). 

Suggested  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type,  through  its  Sub-committee,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  looking  toward  the  possible  adop¬ 
tion  of  British  Braille  as  the  Uniform  type 
for  the  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
March  30th,  1916. 

In  its  endeavor  to  secure  one  system  of 
reading  and  writing  for  the  blind,  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Committee,  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  after 


Seventh  Edition.  July,  1915.” 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  was  convinced 
that  the  three  punctographic  systems, — New 
York  Point,  American  Braille.  British  Braille, 
are  so  nearly  equal,  so  far  as  their  general 
fitness  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed  is  concerned,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  super¬ 
iority  of  any  one  over  that  of  the  other  two. 
Convinced,  further,  that  the  chief  defects  in 
each  system  are  of  so  fundamental  a  nature 
as  to  render  their  elimination  impossible,  with¬ 
out  causing  greater  detriment  to  the  system 
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than  their  presence  occasions,  the  Committee 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  devising  a 
system  which  should  embody  as  few  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  known  punctographic  defects; 
while  retaining  intact  all  features  which  have 
successfully  stood  the  test.  This  system, 
known  as  Standard  Dot,  does  not  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  possess  sufficient  practical  advantage 
over  the  existing  types, — New  York  Point, 
American  Braille,  British  Braille, — to  com¬ 
mand  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  profession, 
in  Great  Britain,  either  in  the  possibility  or 
the  wisdom  of  its  adoption  as  the  Uniform 
Type.  Should  this  prove  to  be  true,  the 
American  committee  feels  that,  if  we  are  to 
secure  the  Uniform  Type,  the  problem  must 
be  approached  at  an  angle  entirely  different 
from  that  hitherto  employed. 

Instead  of  striving,  as  heretofore,  to  secure 
for  the  blind  that  type  which  would  enable 
them  to  do  the  most  efficient  and  greatest 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  we  must  now 
seek  the  adoption  of  that  one  of  the  three 
systems, — New  York  Point,  American  Braille, 
British  Braille, — upon  which  it  may  prove 
possible  to  bring  the  authorities  among  the 
blind  of  the  English-speaking  world  to  agree. 
Approached  from  this  angle,  the  problem  is 
essentially  a  politico-economic  one, — political, 
in  that  it  consists  in  an  attempt  to  persuade 
the  advocates  of  the  different  systems  to 
abandon,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  that 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  best  system; 
economic,  in  that  it  seeks,  by  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  duplicating  texts  in  three  sys¬ 
tems  to  multiply  the  money  available  for 
embossing  books;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
involves  a  tremendous  loss  in  embossed  books 
and  plates,  as  well  as  in  machinery  necessarily 
rendered  useless  by  the  change.  This  sacri¬ 
fice  would  be  even  greater  were  Standard  Dot 
to  displace  all  three  of  the  systems;  and  the 
advantages  claimed  for  this  system,  even  by 
its  most  ardent  advocates,  do  not  seem,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  profession  at  large,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  which  its  adoption  would 
thus  involve. 

If,  as  is  proverbially  affirmed,  “possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law,”  the  mind  should 
turn  at  once  to  British  Braille  as  a  possible 
Uniform  Type.  With  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  and  portions  of  Canada,  British 
or  European  Braille  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  the  only  system  of  reading  and  writing 
for  the  blind  of  the  civilized  world.  When, 


however,  we  consider  that  it  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  emboss  books  in  this  system  than  in 
either  New  York  Point  or  American  Braille; 
that  the  American  systems  conform  much 
more  closely  to  the  approved  literary  and  let¬ 
ter  press  practices  than  is  the  case  with  the 
British  system  as  currently  embossed,  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  either  of  the  American 
systems,  due  to  the  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  and  unambiguous  nature  of  the  characters 
employed,  is  more  easily  acquired  than  is  a 
knowledge  of  British  Braille;  we  hesitate  to 
make  choice  of  British  Braille  as  the  Uniform 
Type,  and  earnestly  wish  that  its  strategic 
position  were  held  by  one  of  the  American 
systems. 

Since,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  such  strategic  advantage  can  ever  be  se¬ 
cured  by  either  of  the  American  systems,  and 
since  it  is  equally  impossible  of  belief  that  the 
cost  of  embossing  in  British  Braille  can  ever 
become  as  economic  as  it  is  in  either  of  the 
American  systems,  it  remains  to  consider. 

First:  Whether  the  British  can  be  induced, 
in  the  use  of  their  system,  so  to  conform  to 
the  practices  of  ordinary  print  as  to  make 
British  Braille  a  correct  instrument  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  an  adequate  means  of  acquainting 
the  blind  with  the  authorized  practices  of  the 
system  used  by  their  seeing  friends. 

Second :  Whether  the  number  and  ambig¬ 
uous  nature  of  the  characters  or  signs  used 
in  British  Braille  can  be  sufficiently  reduced 
as  to  make  a  knowledge  of  that  system  ap¬ 
proximately  as  easy  to  acquire  as  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  either  of  the  American  systems. 

To  this  end,  suspending  its  efforts  for  the 
time  being  on  behalf  of  Standard  Dot,  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type,  through  its 
Sub-committee,  respectfully  submits,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  the  following  suggestions,  with 
the  hope  that  British  Braille  may  be  so  im¬ 
proved  as  to  make  its  adoption  as  the  Uniform 
Type  not  only  possible,  but  also  desirable. 

Grade  I. 

(Note.  References  are  to  the  Seventh  Edi¬ 
tion  of  “Revised  Braille  for  Reading  and 
Writing,  Grade  II,  including  Grade  I.”) 

1st.  That  all  literature  embossed  in  British 
Braille  be  as  completely  capitalized  as  is  liter¬ 
ature  for  the  seeing,  on  the  ground  that  the 
power  to  capitalize  correctly  becomes  sub¬ 
conscious  only  upon  seeing  it  habitually  so 
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done  in  one’s  daily  experience,  especially  in 
reading.  (General  Rule  10.) 

2nd.  That  the  use  of '  the  Letter  Sign, 
dots  4-6,  (General  Rule  13-i)  be  discontinued 
as  an  index  of  Roman  Numbers,  and  in  any 
other  connection  where  the  use  of  the  capital 
sign,  dots  2-6,  (General  Rule  11)  conforms 
more  closely  to  letter-press  practice. 

3rd.  That  the  use  of  the  Poetry-line  Sign, 
dots  2-4-5,  be  discontinued,  since  full  capitali¬ 
zation  renders  it  superfluous.  (General  Rule 
5,  a  to  f  inclusive.) 

4th.  That  the  use  of  dot  5,  as  tending  to 
confuse  the  correct  use  of  the  apostrophe,  also 
dot  5,  be  discontinued  as  the  sign  of  abbrevi¬ 
ation,  and  that  the  sign  for  full  stop,  dots 
3-4-6,  be  used  in  its  stead  as  conforming 
strictly  to  letter-press  practice.  (General 
Rules  1  and  2.) 

5th.  That  the  use  of  the  sign  2-6,  as  likely 
to  be  confused  with  fraction-line  sign,  dots 
2-5,  (General  Rule  13-d)  be  discontinued  as 
the  decimal-point,  and  that  the  sign  for  full 
stop,  dots  3-4-6,  be  used  in  its  stead  as  con¬ 
forming  strictly  to  ordinary  ink-print  practice. 
(General  Rule  13-f.) 

6th.  That  the  dots  3-5-6  be  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  both  the  opening  and  the  close  of  inverted 
comma  or  commas,  and  that  this  character  be 
discontinued  as  the  sign  of  , interrogation. 
(General  Rules  1  and  6,  also  Page  5,  letter- 
press  edition.) 

7th.  That  dots  4-5-6  be  used  as  the  sign  of 
interrogation,  and  that  this  character  be  discon¬ 
tinued  as  the  sign  of  the  close  of  inverted 
comma  or  commas.  (Page  5,  letter-press  edi¬ 
tion.) 

Note.  Suggestions  embodied  in  6  and  7  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  separate  signs  to  be 
learned  by  one,  and  though  not  in  exact  har¬ 
mony,  so  far  as  the  quotation  marks  are  con¬ 
cerned.  with  letter-press  usage,  are  in  strict 
accord  with  the  practice  of  typists  and  hence 
of  practical  value  to  the  blind. 

Conformity  with  the  foregoing  suggestions 
would  bring  the  text  of  matter  embossed  in 
British  Braille  into  much  closer  accord  with 
the  forms  and  practices  of  letter-press,  remove 
several  difficulties  encountered  by  the  learner 
in  his  effort  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  system,  and,  incidentally,  by  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  rules  and  notes  relating  to  the 
points  in  question,  save  upwards  of  ten  per 


cent,  in  the  embossed  edition,  and  upwards 
of  thirteen  per  cent,  in  the  letter  press  edition, 
of  the  space  required  for  the  actual  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Grade  I. 

Grade  II. 

Changes  heretofore  suggested  in  Grade  I, 
are  understood  to  apply,  in  so  far  as  the 
points  in  question  are  not  affected  by  special 
rules,  with  equal  force  to  Grade  II,  and  it  is 
further  suggested: — 

8th.  That  contractions  forming  parts  of 
words  be  regarded  as  syllables  or  parts  of 
syllables,  and  that  the  use  of  contractions  to 
overlap  the  syllables  of  the  word  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  on  the  ground  that  such  practice  re¬ 
duces  the  value  of  the  system  as  a  correct  in¬ 
strument  of  education.  (Rules  for  Grade  II. 
14.) 

9th.  That  the  practice  of  doubling  the  let¬ 
ters  b,  c,  d,  f,  and  g,  by  placing  them  on  the 
lower  level,  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground 
that  such  practice  usually  violates  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  correct  syllabification,  is  otherwise  of 
little  economic  value,  introduces  equivocation 
with  the  corresponding  upper-level  forms,  and 
needlessly  adds  to  the  rules  and  regulations, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  system.  (Rules  for 
Grade  II,  4.)  Note.  For  influence  of  level 
on  time  and  accuracy  values  of  characters,  see 
Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B..  App.  B. 

10th.  That  sequences  of  word  signs  with¬ 
out  separation,  such  as,  ofthe,  andwith,  by- 
more,  tosome,  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground 
that  the  practice  is  out  of  harmony  with  letter- 
press  usage  and  burdens  the  system  with  un¬ 
necessary  rules  and  exceptions.  (Rules  for 
Grade  II.  7  and  9.) 

11th.  That  abbreviated  words,  after  the 
manner  of  word  signs,  be  used  only  for  the 
whole  words,  for  which  they  stand,  on  the 
ground  that  their  use  in  combination  leaves 
too  much  to  the  judgment  of  the  embosser 
as  to  what  will  or  will  not  prove  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  reader,  and  that  abbreviated 
words  affected  by  changes  herein  suggested 
be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  such  changes. 

12th.  That  the  lower-level  contractions  for 
to,  dots,  3-4-5,  into,  dots  4-5  3  4-5,  and  by,  dots 
4-5-6,  be  suppressed  because  of  their  equiv¬ 
ocal  nature  and  the  artificial  manner  in  which 
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they  must  be  used;  and  that  dots  2-3-6  be 
used  to  stand  for  to,  dots  1-3-6  for  by,  and 
dots  4-5,  followed  without  separation  by  dots 
2-3-6,  for  into;  and  that  these  contractions  be 
subject  to  the  rules  governing  other  word 
signs.  (Rules  for  Grade  II,  8,  9,  13.  Also, 
Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  App.  B.) 

13th.  That  the  lower-level  contraction  for 
were,  dots  3-4-5-6,  be  suppressed  because  of 
its  equivocal  nature,  and  that  dots  1-2-3-4-6  be 
used  in  its  stead  as  more  suggestive  of  the 
word  “were.”  (Lines  4  and  5,  also  Page  11, 
Col.  1.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  App.  B.) 

14th.  That,  because  of  their  equivocal  na¬ 
ture,  their  low  economic  value,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  undue  burden  which  they  place  upon 
the  memory,  the  word  signs  for  child,  dots 
1-6,  enough,  dots  3-6,  and  still,  dots  2-5,  be 
wholly  suppressed.  (Lines  4,  5,  6;  Page  11, 
Col.  1.  Also,  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  U. 
T.  C.  App.  B.  and  C.) 

15th.  That  the  following  seventeen  initial 
compound  contractions,  which  show,  respect¬ 
ively,  less  than  two  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent,  in  recurrence,  and  are  represented  by 
characters  of  comparatively  low  time  and  ac¬ 
curacy  values,  be  wholly  suppressed  from  the 
system,  on  the  ground  that  they  place  a  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  memory  far  in  excess  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  by  their  use: — 

Christ,  cannot,  father,  God,  Jesus,  Lord, 
mother,  name,  right,  spirit,  unto,  word,  world, 
young,  character,  those,  whose.  (Page  10, 
Cols.  2,  3,  4.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of 
the  U.  T.  C.,  App.  B.  and  C.) 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  submit : 

1st.  The  foregoing  suggestions  are  made 
with  the  view  so  to  simplify  and  strengthen 
British  Braille  without  impairing  its  structure, 
as  to  lighten  the  burden,  now  far  too  great, 
imposed  upon  both  teacher  and  pupil  by  the 
necessity  of  mastering  a  multitude  of  rules 
and  exceptions. 

2nd.  That  in  so  far  as  the  text  of  British 
Braille  can  be  made,  without  detriment  to  the 
system  itself,  to  correspond  strictly  to  that  of 
ink-print,  just  so  far  will  it  become  a  correct 


instrument  of  instruction  and  an  adequate 
substitute  for  ink-print. 

3rd.  That  since  the  twenty  contractions 
herein  suppressed  represent  a  total  saving  in 
space  of  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent.,  and  since  the  characters  standing  for 
them  are  of  such  low  speed  and  accuracy 
value,  their  suppression  is  of  little  moment  to 
the  habitual  reader,  while  it  moves  a  tre- 
tnendous  obstacle  from  the  path  of  the 
learner.  This  fact  should  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  just  now  when  so  many  men,  blinded 
by  the  war,  are  struggling  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Braille. 

4th.  That  the  characters  herein  suggested 
as  substitutes  for  the  contractions  now  used 
for  to,  into,  by,  and  were,  possess  a  much 
higher  speed  and  accuracy  value  than  those 
now  in  use,  and  that  the  elimination, of  the 
lower-level  forms  greatly  increases  the  speed 
and  accuracy  values  of  the  corresponding 
upper-level  forms,  while  the  suppression  of 
rules  and  exceptions  relating  to  the  use  of 
these  lower  signs  is  a  distinct  stride  toward 
simplicity. 

5th.  That  the  American  Committee  on 
Uniform  Type  is  disposed  to  believe  that  ac¬ 
quiescence  on  the  part  of  the  British  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Committee  in  the  foregoing  sug¬ 
gested  changes  in  British  Braille,  will  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  that  system  as  the  Uniform 
Type  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

6th.  That,  in  the  event  of  an  agreement 
upon  a  uniform  type,  the  American  Commit¬ 
tee  suggests  the  establishment  of  a  suitable 
international  committee  with  authority  to  set¬ 
tle  all  matters  of  detail  relative  to  the  type 
question,  and  earnestly  urges  that  the  British 
Committee  take  steps  looking  toward  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  such  an  international  authority  on 
matters  relating  to  embossed  types. 

Respectfully  submitted  March  30,  1916,  in 
response  to  the  request  of  the  British  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Committee,  March  2,  1916. 

Sub-committee, 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Chairman. 

M.  C.  Migel, 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Secretary. 


WHO’S  WHO 


EDWIN  GRASSE 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  wilderness  of  wild 
dissonance  as  certain  modern  composers  in¬ 
vite  their  hearers  to  wander  through  it  is  a 
relief  to  come  upon  an  oasis  of  melody.  Such 
was  the  recital  given  the  latter  part  of  March 
in  New  York  City  by  the  American  violinist 


EDWIN  GRASSE 

and  composer,  Edwin  Grasse.  Besides  the 
“Devil’s  Trill  Sonata”  by  Tartini  and  some 
other  familiar  works  by  Schumann,  Saint- 
Saens,  Dvorak,  and  Schubert,  Mr.  Grasse 
played  a  sonata  of  his  own  in  .\  Minor  (for 
the  first  time  at  a  public  performance),  two 
songs  without  words,  a  sprightly  and  charming 
“Wellenspiel”  on  muted  strings,  and,  as  an 
encore,  his  “Polonaise.” 

Mr.  Grasse  is  a  musical  descendant  of  the 
German  romanticists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
such  as  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn.  In¬ 
deed,  his  works  have  a  family  resemblance 
to  Mendelssohn’s  compositions  in  their  buoy¬ 
ant  and  flowing  melody;  but  they  show  that 
they  belong  to  a  later  generation  by  the  way 
in  which  they  glide  from  one  key  to  another. 
There  is  little  that  is  severe  or  austere  in  Mr. 
Grasse’s  works.  There  is  nothing  tragic, 
nothing  epic,  in  them.  Mr.  Grasse  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  lyric  composer.  His  violin  does  not 


speak;  it  sings.  According  to  Mr.  Grasse, 
life  is  happy.  There  are  minor  strains  in  his 
music,  but  they  are  not  the  strains  of  real 
deep  grief.  They  have  that  sort  of  youthful 
sadness  that  is  part  of  youth’s  pleasures. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  ago  in  The  Outlook,  that 
“Grasse’s  great  ambition  is  to  be  such  a 
musician  that  people  will  lose  sight  of  his 
blindness.”  For  our  part,  while  we  respect 
Mr.  Grasse’s  refusal  to  be  placed  in  any 
special  category  because  he  is  blind,  we  won¬ 
der  if  his  message  of  optimism  has  not  the 
more  force  because  it  comes  from  one  who, 
unlike  the  fortunate  and  pampered  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  well  named  Felix,  bears  the  handicap 
of  sightlessness.  If  such  a  man  finds  that, 
after  all,  the  world  is  well  ordered,  the  rest  of 
us,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  skeptics.  And  after  hearing  Grasse’s 
music,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
some  of  our  modern  composers  who  seem 
to  exult  in  being  morbid  are  not  really  handi¬ 
capped  because  they  are  not  blind. 

Just  as  the  real  horrors  of  war  are  likely 
to  make  the  pretended  horrors  of  the  super- 
modernists  in  music  seem  sickly  and  dull,  so, 
possibly,  Mr.  Grasse’s  blindness  has  saved 
him  from  taking  delight,  as  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  do,  in  the  false  pretense  of  musical 
darkness. 

Mr.  Grasse  was  born  in  New  York  thirty- 
one  years  ago  last  August.  He  lost  his  sight 
when  he  was  four  weeks  old.  From  very 
early  years  he  showed  responsiveness  to 
music,  and  began  composing  at  seven  years 
of  age.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Belgium  to  study  with  Cesar  Thomson,  and 
later  made  a  tour,  playing  in  Berlin,  Leipsic, 
Munich,  Vienna,  and  London. 

Mr.  Grasse  ought  to  be  heard  oftener  than 
he  is.  There  are  few  violinists  who  give 
such  evident  pleasure  to  their  audiences.  What¬ 
ever  the  critics  may  say  as  to  technique,  an 
audience  of  discriminating  and  intelligent  lis¬ 
teners  will  always  discover  the  real  musician. 
Mr.  Grasse’s  technique  is  remarkable,  but 
he  wins  his  audience,  not  because  of  his 
technical  mastery  of  the  violin,  but  because 
he  understands  the  music  that  he  plays  and 
knows  how  to  convey  it  to  his  hearers.  (From 
The  Outlook,  April  5,  1916). 
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ELIZABETH  CHASE  PATTILLO 
On  May  26,  1915,  at  the  Peabody  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Pea¬ 
body  Piano  Diploma  was  awarded  Miss 
Elizabeth  Chase  Pattillo,  a  pupil  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  In  spite  of 
the  handicap  of  blindness.  Miss  Pattillo  was 
graduated  at  the  head  of  her  class,  and  her 
work  has  won  the  commendation  of  the  critics 
and  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  watched 
her  progress. 

On  the  third  of  last  December,  Miss  Pat¬ 
tillo  and  Mr.  Elias  Beeskin,  violinist,  gaye  a 
joint  recital  at  the  Conservatory.  Here,  again, 
as  at  her  diploma  recital,  the  pianist  delighted 
her  audience  by  her  excellent  technique,  beau¬ 
tiful  touch,  and  accurate  interpretation.  The 
December  recital  was  one  of  the  Artist  Se¬ 
ries,  given  each  season  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  it  is  the  dream  of  every  Peabody  gradu¬ 
ate  to  be  selected  to  appear  in  this  series, — 
a  dream,  however,  which  is  realized  only  by 
a  fortunate  few. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  to  send  to  the 
Conservatory  any  pupil  possessing  the  nec¬ 
essary  talent  and  ambition.  Five  pupils  of 
the  school  have  received  the  Peabody  Teach¬ 
ers’  Certificate,  and  several  others  are  now 
studying  with  that  end  in  view ;  but  Miss 
Pattillo  is  the  first  to  receive  the  Piano  Di¬ 
ploma. 

At  present.  Miss  Pattillo  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  Conservatory  in  composition  and 
piano,  one  definite  aim  of  the  year’s  study 
being  to  increase  her  repertoire.  Her  talent, 
perseverance,  and  very  attractive  personality 
make  one  feel  safe  in  predicting  for  her  a 
brilliant  future;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
what  she  has  already  accomplished  should 
prove  a  valuable  stimulus  to  those  who,  with 
like  ambitions,  are  working  against  similar 
odds. 

ALFRED  HOLLINS, 

Fellow  Royal  College  oi  Organists* 

Among  the  blind  men  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  who  have  won  a  high  place  in  their  chosen 
profession,,  and  by  their  success  made  it  easier 
for  others  of  their  class  to  overcome  the  preju¬ 
dice  that  exists  against  the  employment  of  the 
blind  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing,  is  Mr. 
Alfred  Hollins.  This  success  is  due  not  solely 

•  This  sketch  has  been  largely  compiled  from 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times 
and  Musical  Herald. 


to  his  musical  talent,  but  also  to  those  other 
qualities  which  make  a  man  welcome  in  any 
society, — tact,  geniality,  and  good  comrade¬ 
ship. 

Alfred  Hollins  was  born  September  11,  1865, 
in  Hull,  Yorkshire,  a  county  which  is  famous 
for  the  musical  gifts  of  its  people  and  whose 


ALFRED  HOLLINS 


large  choral  unions  have  a  notable  reputation 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  He  was  prac¬ 
tically  blind  from  birth  and  early  showed  re¬ 
markable  musical  gifts.  “A  dear  aunt  gave 
me  my  first  lessons,”  remarks  Mr.  Hollins. 
“She  taught  me  well,  as  far  as  she  could,  so 
I  always  felt  that  I  owe  her  something.”  At 
the  age  of  six  he  went  to  live  with  his  grand¬ 
mother  in  York.  If  he  left  off  practising  to 
extemporise,  his  aged  relative,  although  .she 
encouraged  him  in  his  music,  told  him  to  “stop 
that  strumming.” 

He  entered  the  Wilberforce  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  York  in  1874  at  the  age  of  nine, 
and  remained  there  for  three  years,  his  music 
master  being  Mr.  William  Barnby,  eldest 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Barnby. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  Royal 
Norman  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood.  He  began  the 
study  of  the  pianoforte  under  Frits  Hartvig- 
son,  whom  he  characterizes  as  a  fine  teacher, 
thorough  in  his  methods,  and  especially  strong 
in  the  matter  of  touch.  The  professor  of  the 
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organ  at  the  College  was  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins, 
for  fifty  years  organist  at  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  of  singing.  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  of 
harmony,  counterpoint  and  composition,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Banister  and  Mr.  F.  Corder. 

Young  Hollins  had  been  at  Norwood  only 
four  months  when  Dr.  Campbell  said  to  him. 
“I  guess  I’ll  take  you  up  to  the  organ  and  see 
what  Dr.  Hopkins  can  do  for  you.”  This  was 
a  great  surprise  as  well  as  a  delight  to  the 
boy,  because  as  a  rule,  no  student  went  to 
“E.  J.  H.”  until  he  had  been  in  the  institution 
some  considerable  time.  “You’re  a  young 
shaver,”  said  the  genial  organist  of  the  Temple 
Church  to  him ;  “can  you  tell  a  pedal  stop  from 
a  pump  handle?”  Those  Hopkins  organ  les¬ 
sons  stand  out  as  a  bright  period  in  our 
friend’s  studentship.  “Dr.  Hopkins  played  a 
good  deal  to  me,”  he  says.  “He  used  to  bring 
down  the  full  scores  of  overtures,  etc.,  and 
point  out  the  secrets  of  their  orchestration,  a 
course  of  study  that  proved  to  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  value  to  me  in  the  matter  of  organ 
registration  and  giving  color  to  my  playing.” 
His  progress  as  an  organist  and  pianist  was 
very  rapid. 

.^mong  the  educative  influences  which  he 
valued  highly  was  the  opportunity  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  many  concerts  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  At  that  time  its  orchestra, 
under  the  baton  of  .August  Manns,  gave  daily 
concerts  and  a  weekly  series  that  had  an  in¬ 
ternational  reputation.  In  all  musical  educa¬ 
tion,  the  hearing  of  the  great  works  of  the  past 
and  present  is  a  vital  element,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  (situated  within 
five  minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace)  had 
the  opportunity  of  constantly  hearing  some  of 
the  finest  concerts  in  Europe  performed  by 
first-rate  artists. 

During  his  last  years  at  the  College,  he  went 
twice  to  Germany  to  study  with  Dr.  Hans  Von 
Bulow.  Among  his  treasures  is  a  photograph 
of  the  great  pianist  bearing  the  following 
autograph  inscription,  “To  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins, 
one  of  those  rare,  true  musicians  among  piano- 
fore  virtuosi.” 

Mr.  Manns  always  took  a  warm  interest  in 
Mr.  Hollins  and  his  first  appearance  with  or¬ 
chestra  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  he 
played  Mendelssohn’s  Capricco  in  B  Minor. 
The  following  incident  shows  that  the  boy  was 
not  a  mere  music  box  content  to  sit  all  day  at 
the  piano.  He  was  eager  for  play,  and  after 
this,  his  first  public  performance,  he  hurried 


home,  divested  himself  of  his  best  clothes  and 
rushed  down  the  meadow  with  his  school¬ 
mates  in  a  cart  they  had  manufactured  for 
themselves. 

At  a  concert  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  at  Windsor  Castle,  Mr.  Hollins,  then  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  had  the  honor  of  playing  the 
Schumann  Concerto  before  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.  Soon  after,  he  had  engagements  to 
play  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  in  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  London.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  the  critic  of  the  Athenaeum 
says,  “Mr.  Hollins  joined  Herr  Joachim  and 
Signor  Piatti  in  Beethoven’s  great  Trio  in 
B  Flat,  Op.  97,  playing  not  only  with  a  tech¬ 
nical  accuracy  which  would  have  deserved 
praise  in  a  player  possessed  of  sight,  but  with 
a  breadth  of  style  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
composer’s  meaning  which  showed  him  to  be 
not  unworthy  of  his  colleagues.” 

He  has  also  performed  before  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  at  Brussels,  and  at 
Berlin  before  the  late  Empress  Frederick, 
when  he  played  with  the  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra,  three  great  piano  concertos  by  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  and  Liszt,  “a  task,”  recorded  a  Ber¬ 
lin  newspaper,  “which  we  have  in  Germany 
only  from  our  greatest  pianists,  and  in  which 
he  achieved  a  most  complete  triumph.” 

He  came  twice  to  America  and  beside  giving 
organ  recitals,  played  in  orchestral  concerts 
with  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  Ham- 
merich  in  Baltimore,  and  Lang  in  Boston. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  his  first 
organ  appointment  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Red 
Hill.  His  patience  and  industry  were  put  to  a 
very  severe  test  when  he  had  to  learn  the  whole 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  pointing  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Psalter  which  had  been  written  out  in 
the  Braille  system.  After  four  years  he  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  position  of  organist  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Upper  Nor¬ 
wood,  and  also  of  the  People’s  Palace,  London. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  and  organ  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  When  the 
position  of  organist  at  the  United  Free  St. 
George’s  Church,  ELdinburgh,  was  offered  to 
him  in  1897,  he  hesitated  about  severing  his 
connection  with  the  friends  with  whom  he  had 
been  so  pleasantly  associated.  The  following 
letter  from  the  session  of  the  St.  Andrews 
church  shows  their  appreciation  of  his  serv¬ 
ices. 

“The  Session,  in  accepting  the  resignation 
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of  Mr.  Hollins  of  the  post  of  organist,  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  high  regard  for  him  as 
a  Christian  gentleman  and  their  appreciation  of 
his  eminent  abilities  as  an  organist;  and  to 
testify  to  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  to  the 
happy  relationship  which  has  been  maintained 
with  him  throughout  the  whole  period  during 
which  he  has  held  that  office.” 

At  that  time  St.  George’s  church  employed  a 
precentor  and  Mr.  Hollins  would  not  take  the 
appointment  unless  he  could  combine  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  choir  master  and  organist.  He  soon 
proved  his  ability  to  conduct  a  large  body  of 
singers,  for  besides  the  regular  church  choir, 
he  has  a  choral  society  which  gives  each  year 
such  works  as  ‘The  Messiah,’  ‘Hymn  of 
Praise,’  Dvorak’s  ‘Stabat  Mater.’  Mr.  Hollins 
conducts  and  accompanies  these  works  on  the 
organ. 

Mr.  Hollins  has  many  engagements  for  or¬ 
gan  recitals  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  is 
especially  sought  after  for  opening  new  organs. 
An  eminent  musician  once  said  he  never  knew 
any  organist  who  so  soon  grasped  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  all  the  different  stops  and  combina¬ 
tions,  and  brought  out  all  that  was  best  in  the 
instrument.  In  extemporising  Mr.  Hollins 
easily  stands  first  among  English  organists. 

Here  is  an  organ  recital  incident  which  he 
relates  in  his  modest  way.  “A  short  time  be¬ 
fore  we  came  to  Edinburgh,”  he  says,  “I  was 
waiting  one  night  with  a  party  of  friends  out¬ 
side  a  theatre  until  the  doors  were  opened.  A 
little  way  behind  in  the  crowd,  I  overheard  two 
men  (Londoners,  judging  by  their  accent) 
conversing  in  something  like  the  following 
words:  ‘Are  you  goin’  to  the  ’all  tomorrow?’ 
‘Don’t  know,  who’s  playin’?  So  and  so  was 
mentioned.  ‘Well  yer  know,  I  like  to  ’ear  that 
blind  chap  play.  Halfred  ’Ollins,  ’he  fair 
makes  that  organ  speak.’  I  am  pretty  certain 
the  gentleman  didn’t  know  I  was  near  him, 
but  I  was  not  a  little  amused.” 

He  was  engaged  to  give  a  series  of  recitals 
on  the  large  organ  in  Sydney  Town  Hall,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  is  now  making  his  third  journey  in 
South  Africa. 

When  going  to  Australia  in  1904,  among  his 
fellow-passengers  on  the  Ortona  were  Mr. 
Paderewski  and  his  wife,  and  manager,  Mr. 
Adlington.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
Hollins  has  never  lost  touch  with  Paderewski ; 
“perhaps  the  most  courteous  man  I  have  ever 
met,”  to  quote  the  words  of  the  subject  of  our 
biography.  On  board  ship,  except  when  the 


weather  was  too  unbearably  hot,  or  the  sea 
too  rough,  Paderewski  would  practice  at  a 
Httle  Erard  Cottage  piano,  put  in  one  of  the 
alleyways  of  the  ship,  for  four  or  five  hours 
a  day.  The  famous  pianist  never  did  many 
actual  technical  exercises,  preferring  to  take 
difficult  passages  out  of  his  large  repertoire 
of  pieces  and  use  them  as  exercises,  but 
he  always  began  with  a  few  scales,  first  in 
similar,  then  in  contrary  motion.  He  told 
Mr.  Hollins  that  one  requires  a  different  tech¬ 
nique  for  each  composer.  Thus,  he  would  de¬ 
vote  one  day’s  practice  to  Beethoven,  another 
to  Chopin,  another  to  Liszt,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hollins  has  drawn  the  specifications  for 
many  organs,  the  last  being  one  worth  $60,000 
for  Johannesburg  town  hall,  South  Africa. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Francis  Campbell 
he  says,  “I  often  think  when  I  was  a  little  boy 
at  Norwood  how  I  used  to  creep  into  the  hall 
when  the  tuners  were  there  to  find  out  all  I 
could  about  the  organ.  I  used  to  be  in  mortal 
dread  lest  I  would  be  caught,  but  I  think  you 
somehow  guessed  where  I  was  and  kindly  did 
not  see  me.  At  any  rate,  what  I  learned  there 
has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  this  work.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hollins’  prin¬ 
cipal  compositions.  That  they  are  as  popular 
here  as  in  his  own  country  the  following  fact 
bears  testimony.  The  first  Sunday  Lady  Camp¬ 
bell  spent  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  she  was  touched 
and  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Hollins’  name 
appeared  twice  in  the  order  of  service,  and 
when  she  returned  from  visits  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Boston,  it  so  happened  that  in 
every  church  she  attended  Mr.  Hollins’  com¬ 
positions  were  played. 

Instrumental  Music — Organ :  Concert  Over¬ 
ture  in  C  major;  Concert  Overture  in  C 
minor ;  Andante  in  D ;  Grand  Chceur  in  G 
minor;  Grand  Chceur  in  C  major;  Concert 
Rondo;  .Allegretto  grazioso  in  A;  Intermezzo 
in  D  flat;  Benediction  Nuptiale;  Triumphal 
March;  Wedding  March;  Spring  Song;  Intro¬ 
ductory  voluntary  in  A ;  Pastorale  in  F ;  King 
Edward  Coronation  March;  Two  short  pre¬ 
ludes  in  C  and  G;  Nocturne  in  B  flat;  Twelve 
voluntaries  for  harmonium,  also  arranged  for 
organ ;  Communion  in  D ;  Introductory  volun¬ 
tary  in  G. 

Vocal  Music — Anthems:  Rejoice  in  the 
Lord  (Qiristmas) ;  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?  (Easter)  ;  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  (Har¬ 
vest)  ;  O  worship  the  Lord;  We  sent  unto  thee 
(Induction).  Trio  for  female  voices:  Dart- 
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side  (words  by  Charles  Kingsley).  Songs; 
Tears;  A  life  lesson;  After  Culloden;  My 
Mary;  The  silver  cord;  Divided. 

No  sketch  of  Mr.  Hollins  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Hollins 
whose  acquaintance  he  formed  when  she  was 
music-reader  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
Mrs.  Hollins  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
music  and  so  great  is  the  assistance  she  ren¬ 
ders  her  husband  in  many  ways  that  he  calls 
her  his  “better  nine-eighths.” 

The  traits  of  character  which  endeared  Al¬ 
fred  HolHns  to  his  teachers  and  school  fellows 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  man.  He  was  an 
earnest  student,  fond  of  good  reading,  and  his 
varied  knowledge  makes  him  an  intelligent, 
genial  companion.  There  is  a  humorous  vein 
which  often  shows  itself  in  his  letters  as  the 
following  extracts  testify: 

“I’m  brawly,  and  I’ll  thank  ye  for  speerin’. 
You  will  see  by  the  above  that  I’m  not  Scotch 
enough  yet  to  know  the  spelling  thereof.  .  .  . 
I’m  glad  to  say  that  I’m  not  yet  kilt  with  hard 
work,  but  I  manage  to  get  enough  to  do  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  buy  oatmeal  for  porridge, 
though  we  don’t  always  take  ‘them.’  ” 

“I’m  sending  you  a  dart  from  my  brain  in 
the  shape  of  a  pa^t-song  for  female  voices 
called  ‘Dartside’  (Kingsley’s  words) 

Perhaps  it  will  dart  into  the  Musical  Times, 
when  I  shall  no  doubt  receive  the  fiery  darts 
of  the  wicked  critics.” 

Mr.  Hollins  is  one  of  the  most  unassuming 
of  men,  full  of  good  will  and  kindly  feeling 
toward  his  brother  musicians,  and  beloved  by 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

FANNY  CROSBY 

(FRANCES  JANE  CROSBY  VAN  ALSTYNe) 

Recently  there  passed  away  at  the  advanced 
age  of  94  one  whose  influence  will  live 
through  the  hymns  she  has  written,  long  after 
her  name  is  forgotten.  Fanny  Crosby  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1820,  in  Southeast  Put¬ 
nam  county,  N.  Y.  Her  mother  was  a  brave, 
industrious  woman  of  the  New  England  type 
that  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  re¬ 
public.  Her  father,  John  Crosby,  died  before 
she  was  twelve  months  old.  The  Crosbys  were 
traced  back  to  1635,  w’hen  they  lived  beyond  the 
Charles  River,  and  were  among  the  founders 
of  Harvard  College.  When  about  six  weeks 
old  she  was  taken  sick,  her  eyes  grew  very 
weak,  and  those  who  had  charge  of  her  poul¬ 
ticed  them.  Their  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill 


destroyed  her  sight  forever.  It  is  a  cause  for 
rejoicing  that  the  National  Society  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision,  and  the  different  Com¬ 
missions  for  the  Blind  are  conducting  a  vigor¬ 
ous  campaign  against  preventible  blindness,  and 
each  year  the  number  of  babies  who  lose  their 


FANNY  CROSBY 


sight  through  ignorance,  carelessness  or  neg¬ 
lect  is  growing  rapidly  smaller.  She  says,  “I 
learned  what  other  children  possessed,  but  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  store  away  a  little  jewel 
in  my  heart,  which  I  called  Content.  This  has 
been  the  comfort  of  my  whole  life.  When  I 
was  eight  years  old  I  wrote: 

O  what  a  happy  soul  am  I 
Although  I  cannot  see, 

I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 
Contented  I  will  be. 

How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 
That  other  people’s  don’t. 

To  weep  and  sigh  because  I’m  blind, 

I  cannot,  and  I  won’t. 

Fanny  Crosby  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  wise 
grandmother  who  took  infinite  pains  to  train 
the  remaining  senses,  and  also  cultivate  the 
child’s  imagination.  She  brought  to  her  notice 
the  common  objects,  taught  her  to  know  the 
different  flowers  and  trees,  and  to  recognize 
the  songs  of  birds;  she  also  described  to  the 
child  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature. 
From  the  same  loved  teacher  she  gained 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

“It  was  Grandma  who  brought  the  Bible  to 
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me,  and  me  to  the  Bible.  The  stories  from  the 
Holy  Book  came  from  her  lips  and  entered 
my  heart  and  took  deep  root  there.  When  the 
evening  shadows  fell,  Grandma  would  take  me 
alone,  and  rocking  me  in  her  old  chair,  tell  me 
of  a  kind  heavenly  Father,  who  sent  his  only 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  down  into  this  world  to  be 
a  Saviour  and  a  Friend  to  all  mankind.  Then 
she  taught  me  to  kneel  in  prayer  and  often 
I  bowed  my  weary  Httle  head  and  sightless 
eyes  in  Grandma’s  lap,  and  fell  asleep.” 

The  Holy  Bible  to  a  very  large  extent, 
formed  her  early  mental  training.  She  had 
learned  and  was  able  to  repeat  from  memory 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible,  most  of  the 
New  Testament,  many  of  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Ruth,  with 
the  deep  and  tender  love  story  of  Solomon’s 
Songs.  The  Scriptures  were  her  daily  food, 
and  no  book  in  all  the  realm  of  literature  was 
as  precious  to  her  girlhood  as  the  living  Word, 
and  it  has  remained  so  through  all  her  life. 

From  North  Salem,  the  blind  girl,  with  her 
mother,  moved  to  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  where 
six  quiet  years  were  spent  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City.  Here  she  began  her  real  life  work. 
She  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  and  most 
of  her  time  until  then  had  been  spent  in  the 
country  with  birds  and  brooks,  with  flowers 
and  friends;  but  now  the  eyes  of  her  soul 
were  to  be  more  fully  opened  to  the  pictures 
of  life  and  thought,  as  found  in  mingling  with 
souls  who  had  caught  the  real  spirit  life  of 
fidelity  to  service.  In  the  institution  she  pos¬ 
sessed  many  friends — musical,  literary,  artistic 
and  religious,  who  gave  eyes  to  her  soul,  joy 
to  her  heart,  and  consolation  to  her  life. 
When  President  Tyler  visited  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Fanny  was  called  upon  to  give 
the  address  of  welcome.  President  James 
Knox  Polk  was  a  close  friend  of  Fanny 
Crosby,  was  really  fond  of  the  blind  girl, 
and  showed  her  much  kindness  at  the  White 
House,  hearing  her  poems  with  great  interest. 
Grover  Cleveland,  from  the  time  he  was  sec¬ 
retary  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  to 
her  a  warm  friend,  and  that  friendship  con¬ 
tinued  for  fifty  years,  during  which  time  he 
watched  with  interest  the  progress  the  little 
blind  woman  was  making  for  God  and  human¬ 
ity.  Again  and  again  he  wrote  her  words  of 
kindness  and  made  her  often  his  guest.  Among 
the  other  visitors  to  the  Institution  whom  she 
mentions  as  having  filled  her  with  delight  are 


William  Cullen  Bryant,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Ole 
Bull.  After  graduating,  she  remained  at  the 
Institution  as  a  teacher  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  American  history,  thus 
spending  twenty-three  years  under  its  roof.  It 
was  while  at  the  Institution  she  met  Mr.  Van 
Aktyne  and  they  were  married  in  1858. 

LITERARY  LIFE 

As  a  child  she  began  to  express  herself  in 
rhyme,  and  while  at  the  Institution  she  wrote  a 
large  number  of  secular  and  religious  poems, 
a  few  cantatas,  and  many  songs,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  latter  being  “Rosalie,  the 
Prairie  Flower.”  In  speaking  of  her  teachers 
and  teaching,  she  says:  “Once  I  was  both 
helped  and  hurt  by  my  teacher,  who  requested 
to  see  me  at  his  office.  I  was  elated,  thinking 
he  was  to  commend  my  work,  but  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  he  talked  out  of  his  heart  to  me  con¬ 
cerning  people  who  were  flattering  my  poetry, 
and  warned  me  with  the  words:  ‘A  flattering 
mouth  worketh  ruin.’  I  had  been  thinking  that 
I  was  a  real  poetess,  but  this  kind  man  showed 
me  wherein  my  work  was  weak.  I  was  hurt, 
but  I  was  also  helped.” 

“When  I  began  to  teach,  my  mind  was 
clearly  made  up  what  not  to  do.  I  considered 
the  pupils’  gifts,  and  sought  to  bring  out  the 
best  they  were  capable  of  doing.  For  ninety- 
three  years  I  have  kept  up  with  the  growth 
of  our  school  life,  and  have  my  personal  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  teaching  and  teachers.  I  feel 
our  great  need  .is  to  train  teachers  not  to  get 
merely  so  much  money,  and  fill  in  so  many 
hours  a  year,  but  to  develop  in  the  young 
.American  thoroughness  and  personality.” 

Fanny  Crosby  was  forty-five  years  old  when 
she  wrote  her  first  hymn.  “One  day  Mr. 
Doane,  a  dear  friend,  said.  “Fanny,  I  have  a 
tune  I  would  like  to  have  you  write  words 
for.”  He  played  it  over  and  I  exclaimed, 
‘That  says.  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.’  I  went 
to  my  room  and  in  about  thirty  minutes  I  re¬ 
turned  with  the  hymn  that  has  been  a  comfort 
and  a  solace  to  many  heavy  sorrowing  hearts.” 
.Another  hymn  that  has  won  world-wide  atten¬ 
tion  is  “Pass  Me  Not,  O  Gentle  Saviour.” 
Mr.  Sankey  said,  “No  hymn  in  our  collection 
was  more  popular  than  this  one  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  London,  in  1874.  It  was  sung  at  al¬ 
most  every  service,  in  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
Pall  Mall.”  This  hymn  has  been  translated 
into  many  foreign  languages,  and  remains  a 
favorite  whereyer  the  English  tongue  is  spo¬ 
ken.  No  friends  were  more  dear  to  her  than 
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Dwight  L.  Moody,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  George  G. 
Stebbins,  and  William  H.  Doane. 

In  her  reminiscences  are  many  touching 
stories  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
hymns  were  written  and  their  effect  on  those 
who  heard  them.  Fanny  Crosby  has  written 
over  7,000  hymns  of  which  a  large  number 
have  appeared  over  noms  de  plume — the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  being  Grace  J.  Frances,  Charles 
Bruce,  Maud  Marion,  W.  Robert  Lindsay,  Rose 
Atherton,  Lyman  Cuyler,  Ella  Dale,  Hen¬ 
rietta  Blair.  About  5,000  of  her  hymns  are 
still  in  manuscript  form  and  while  Miss  Crosby 
has  been  paid  for  them,  they  have  never  been 
published  or  set  to  music.  They  are  now  in 
the  safe  deposit  vaults  of  The  Biglow  and 
Main  Company  and  it  may  that  some  of  her 
greatest  hymns  are  hidden  there  as  was 
“Saved  by  Grace,”  awaiting  a  suitable  musical 
setting  such  as  the  inspiration  her  words  have 
often  brought  to  the  composer. 

Miss  Crosby’s  songs  and  hymns  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  every  language  and  have  been  sung 
in  every  country  of  the  world  where  the 
Christian  religion  has  reached. 

A  friend  has  noted  five  leading  characteris¬ 
tics  in  her  life.  First,  her  diligent  industry. 
Some  one  must  be  reading  to  her,  or  she  must 
be  working  out  some  poem,  or  plying  her 
needle,  or  what  not.  Then  there  was  her 
wonderful  memory.  It  was  in  every  way  re¬ 
markable.  In  relating  her  story  she  was 
always  able  to  recall  her  poems  at  will,  and 
quote  them  without  missing  a  word.  Again, 
an  outstanding  unselfishness  possessed  her 
through  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Added  to 
this  was  her  unfailing  joyousness,  which  was 
as  a  sunbeam  wherever  she  went.  Her  friends 
never  heard  her  utter  a  sad  or  regretful  note. 
This  spirit  of  joy  she  scattered  everywhere 
she  went,  among  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor. 
Her  joy  was  infectious.  People  caught  its 
spirit  and  gathered  it  into  their  own  hearts. 
Finally  there  W(is  her  unfailing  sympathy. 
Hundreds  of  her  hymns  were  nothing  more 
than  the  outpouring  of  her  cup  of  comfort  to 
make  the  weak  strong,  and  the  blind  to  see. 

During  her  long  life  she  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  poverty,  but  she  never  lost  her  joyous 
faith,  saying  it  was  worth  $1,000  a  year  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  Children 
loved  her  and  she  responded  to  their  affection 
with  true  understanding.  She  realized  “that 
no  nation  can  rise  above  its  home  life”  and 
there  was  a  menace  to  national  greatness  and 


prosperity  in  permitting  the  home  life  of  its 
people  to  die  out. 

She  passed  suddenly  and  peacefully  away 
February  12,  1915,  in  the  home  of  her  niece 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  funeral  was  one  of 
the  largest  ever  conducted  in  Bridgeport. 

Many  who  had  been  associated  with  “.\unt 
Fanny”  in  life  stood  by  her  silent  form  as  she 
lay  in  her  casket.  She  was  always  fond  of 
flowers,  and  her  favorite  blooms  were  every¬ 
where  apparent.  She  seemed  to  be  sleeping  in 
a  bed  of  violets.  A  fact  not  usually  known 
was  that  whenever  she  traveled  she  took  along 
with  her  a  little  silk  American  flag.  As  she  lay 
asleep  that  silk  flag  rested  in  her  right  hand 
and  was  buried  with  her.  The  choir, 
with  the  congregation,  sang  her  favorite 
hymn  “Faith  of  our  Fathers.”  The  Rev.  H. 
A.  Davenport,  of  the  People’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  led  in  prayer.  The  choir  sang  “Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus”  and  “Some  Day  the 
Silver  Cord  Will  Break.”  Rev.  George  M. 
Brown,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  of  which  Fanny  Crosby  was  a 
member,  said:  “By  her  faith,  her  hope  and 
her  love  she  more  nearly  exemplified  the 
Christian  graces  than  any  other  person  I  have 
ever  known.  Her  faith  was  rich  and  full,  with 
no  taint  of  doubt  to  lessen  the  sweetness  of 
her  assurance.  If  she  believed  too  much  she 
lost  nothing  by  it  in  this  life,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  life  into  which  she  has  entered. 

“In  the  thousands  of  hymns  she  has  given 
to  the  world  not  a  false  note  is  sounded. 
Faith,  hope  and  love — these  three  cords  were 
always  dominant.  I  doubt  if  she  ever  had  a 
pessimistic  thought,  and  she  counted  her  blind¬ 
ness  among  her  blessings.  No  discouraged 
mortals  ever  went  to  her  for  help  but  carried 
away  a  new  song  of  hope  in  their  hearts.  Her 
great  desire  was  to  help  the  sinful  to  a  better 
life,  believing  as  she  always  did  that 

Down  in  the  human  heart  crushed  by  the 
tempter. 

Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can  restore; 
Touched  by  a  loving  hand,  wakened  by  kind¬ 
ness. 

Chords  that  were  broken  will  vibrate  once 
more. 

“Her  hymns  have  won  thousands  to  peni¬ 
tential  tears.  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  she  believed  that  no  man  sank  so  low  but 
that  he  could  be  reclaimed  by  salvation.”  Dr. 
Brown  went  on  to  say  it  would  be  a  most  fit¬ 
ting  thing  for  Bridgeport  to  build  their  pro- 
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posed  new  Rescue  Hall  in  memory  of  Fanny 
Crosby,  to  be  known  as  the  Crosby  Memorial 

These  facts  have  been  gathered  from  “Fanny 
Crosby’s  Story  of  Ninety-four  Years,”  as  she 
told  it  to  S.  Trevena  Jackson  during  her  nu¬ 
merous  visits  to  ‘his  home.  The  book  is  filled 
with  memories,  impressions  and  reminiscences. 
Among  the  many  favorable  criticisms  of  the 
book  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate  and  the  Evangelical  which  well 
express  its  effect  upon  the  reader; 

S.  Trevena  Jackson,  who  was  one  of  a  great 
many  to  whom  Fanny  Crosby  liked  to  be 
known  as  “Aunt  Fanny,”  has  written  “Fanny 
Crosby’s  Story  of  Ninety-four  Years,”  in  which 
the  facts  of  the  blind  singer’s  life  are  told  as 
she  used  to  tell  them  herself — her  stories  of 
many  of  her  own  hymns,  of  her  teacher’s,  of 
notable  preachers  whom  she  knew,  her  love 
for  children.  There  is  a  homely  intimacy  in 
tone  about  the  book  which  suits  well  its  sub¬ 
ject,  for  Fanny  Crosby  was  not  a  monarch  of 
song,  but  a  sweet  voiced,  gentle-spirited  lyrist 
of  the  hearth  and  home. 

The  snatches  of  experience  tell  more  than 
extensive  volumes  of  ordinary  biographies. 
The  reader  rises  from  a  perusal  of  the  book 
feeling  as  if  the  time  had  been  spent  in  a 
sanctuary  made  sacred  by  the  divine  Presence. 
God  does  not  now  inspire  men  and  women  to 
give  new  revelations,  but  to  give  fuller  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  truth  already  revealed.  This 
is  what  he  has  done  through  the  blind  hymn- 
writer  who  sang  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Fanny  Crosby’s  Story  of  Ninety-four  Years,  re¬ 
told  by  S.  Trevena  Jackson.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  1915. 
Price  $1.00.  Special  rates  will  be  made  by  the 

?ublishers  to  the  blind  who  wish  to  act  as  agents 
or  this  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  blind 
hymn-writer.  The  terms  of  this  offer  may  be  se¬ 
cured  direct  from  the  publishers. 

F.  BRUCE  SMITH 

Mr.  Fred  Bruce  Smith,  of  Saginaw,  West 
Side,  Michigan,  President  for  the  past  year. 
Secretary  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  since  1909,  died  November  28th, 
1915,  from  injuries  he  received  when  struck  by 
an  automobile  a  few  days  earlier. 

He  was  the  West  Side  representative 
of  the  Courier-Herald  and  had  been  a  prom¬ 
inent  Saginaw  newspaper  man  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Waterford,  Oakland 
County,  Mich.,  August  27th,  1851.  His  family 
moved  to  Saginaw  in  1861  and  he  has  made 
his  home  there  since  that  time.  In  his  early 
life  he  had  perfect  vision,  but  when  about 
three  years  old  his  eyes  became  affected  as 


the  result  of  sickness,  and  his  vision  was  im¬ 
paired  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  with  the 
assistance  of  sighted  readers  and  never  mas¬ 
tered  the  special  appliances  for  the  blind  nor 
did  he  learn  to  read  by  touch. 

Mr.  Smith  early  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
and  for  many  years  edited  and  published  the 


F.  BRUCE  SMITH 


Weekly  Sagina^ian,  at  the  same  time  report¬ 
ing  and  collecting  for  the  Courier-Herald  and 
managing  the  West  Side  branch  of  the  latter’s 
advertising  business.  He  was  not  only  the 
oldest  newspaper  man  in  the  city  in  point  of 
service,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  west  side 
resident  has  been  better  known  or  more 
strongly  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
city  and  particularly  of  that  section  of  it  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  identified.  He  had 
chronicled  every  event  of  importance  there 
for  more  than  35  years.  The  events  and  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  past  and  present  were  entirely 
familiar  to  him.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  he  was 
respected  and  trusted;  he  had  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  knowing  and  understanding  the 
events  that  were  transpiring.  With  these  he 
combined  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  in 
which  even  minute  details  were  firmly  fixed. 
His  duties  had  brought  him  in  contact  with 
thousands  of  the  business  men  and  residents 
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and  no  one  was  better  known,  no  one  was 
more  generally  respected,  and  no  one  better 
understood  the  district  in  which  his  life  was 
spent. 

Mr.  Smith  not  only  set  a  high  standard  in 
business,  but  in  many  other  ways  his  influ¬ 
ence  was  exerted  for  good.  His  life  was  one 
of  service.  He  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
many.  His  interest  in  his  fellow  men  and  his 
desire  to  aid  them  was  always  strong.  He 
possessed  a  very  great  store  of  charity  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  a  vestryman  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
church,  and  always  took  an  active  part  in  its 
affairs. 

THOMAS  D.  SCHALL 

Thomas  D.  Schall,  Progressive  Representa¬ 
tive  to  Congress  from  the  tenth  Minnesota  dis¬ 
trict,  was  born  in  Michigan  in  1877.  He  re- 


THOMAS  D.  SCHALL 


ceived  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Wheaton,  Minn.,  the  Ortonville  High  School, 
Hamline  University,  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  completed  his  law  studies  in  the  St. 
Paul  College  of  Law,  and  practiced  law  in 
Minneapolis. 

*  Photograph  made  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Schall  lost  his  sight  in  1907  from  a 
shock  received  while  lighting  a  cigar  with  an 
electric  lighter.  He  continued  to  practice  law 
and  Mrs.  Schall  has  helped  him  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  is  acting  as  his  private  secretary 
while  he  is  representing  his  district  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Congressman  Schall  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  forceful  speaker.  The  following  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  letter  written  to  the  voters  dur¬ 
ing  his  campaign  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  man 
than  anything  else  we  have  seen. 

“From  twenty-seven  to  thirty  years  of  age  I 
practicel  law  with  marked  success.  Since  then 
I  have  been  in  total  darkness.  I  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  I  can  still  take  care  of  the  interests 
blessing  rests  upon  those  so  occupied.  Even 
Jesus  when  doing  the  greatest  things  for  man¬ 
kind,  had  to  enlist  the  help  of  men.  You  will 
of  my  clients  against  the  best  legal  minds  of 
Minnesota  or  any  other  state.  The  heart’s 
the  source  of  power.  Men  are  great  as  their 
hearts  are  great,  as  their  privations,  their  trials, 
their  patience,  their  experience  in  suffering  are 
great.  Not  in  reveling  palaces  nor  pillared 
halls  are  the  deepest  emotions  felt,  grandest 
conceptions  born  or  most  vital  truths  discov¬ 
ered.  But  from  Sinai’s  slopes,  from  the  felon 
cell  at  Bedford,  from  the  chamber  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  London  have  come  the  inspirations  that 
have  blessed  mankind. 

“To  the  blind  man  work  is  his  pleasure.  He 
lives  through  his  mind,  and,  like  the  used  key, 
it  must  grow  brighter.  All  his  other  senses  are 
sharpened,  and  through  concentration,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  he  must  excel.  True,  he 
doesn’t  make  as  good  a  politician,  but  he  ought 
to  make  a  better  representative  of  the  people 
in  congress.  For  the  blind  man  can’t  go  about, 
calling  you  all  by  name,  Pete  and  Jim  and  Jack, 
slapping  you  on  the  back  and  advising  you  to 
get  busy  and  urge  your  friends  to  vote  for  him, 
but  he  can  in  the  committee  room  or  on  the 
floor  of  congress  advocate  your  cause,  which 
is  far  more  essential  to  your  welfare. 

“The  day  of  gum  shoeing  is  passed.  We 
want  men  of  heart,  brain  and  courage,  whose 
principal  object  is  the  representation  of  their 
country  and  their  district.  Here  the  blind  man 
would  excel.  For  his  interests  are  concen¬ 
trated,  while  those  of  the  seeing  men  are  dif¬ 
fused  by  the  passing  show  because  of  the  very 
fact  that  he  can  see.  The  minds  that  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  most  in  this  world  have  been 
most  capable  of  concentration.  The  blind  man’s 
interest  in  the  glitter  and  show  of  things  is 
gone.  His  pleasure  and  recreations  are  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  the  product  of  his  brain.  His 
wants  physically  are  few.  Money  to  the  blind 
man,  outside  of  the  actual  comforts  of  life,  is 
useless.  His  great  desire  is  to  win  the  praise 
of  the  seeing  world,  his  only  ambition  to  serve 
mankind,  and  leave  a  name  that  his  children 
may  honor.” 
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GENEVIEVE  CAULFIELD 
Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  interesting  work  our  friend,  Miss  Gene¬ 
vieve  Caulfield  has  been  doing  during  the  past 
winter.  Owing  to  the  European  War,  she  was 
unable  to  go  to  Japan  to  teach,  as  she  had  ex¬ 
pected — in  fact  her  work  in  education  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  been  planned  with  this  object 
in  view.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Philadelphia  in  1905  and  in  1910,  re¬ 
ceived  a  scTiolarship  at  Trinity  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  During  the  three  years  of  her 
college  work  in  Washington,  Miss  Caulfield 
met  many  Japanese  people  and  gave  some 
study  to  their  language.  For  one  summer  she 
had  as  her  guest  a  Japanese  college  student 
who  gave  her  lessons  in  the  Japanese  language. 
Wishing  to  have  experience  in  a  large  univer¬ 
sity,  Miss  Caulfield  spent  her  senior  year  at 
Columbia.  Since  her  graduation  in  1914,  she  has 
spent  considerable  time  at  different  eastern 
schools  and  with  organizations  for  the  blind, 
gaining  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  in  school  management  and  indus¬ 
trial  work,  not  only  for  the  youth  but  for 


adults.  She  has  also  been  interested  in  vari¬ 
ous  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

This  past  winter  Miss  Caulfield  went  to  New 
York  with  the  idea  of  giving  lessons  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Japanese  people  who  had  been  sent 
there  for  various  reasons.  She  writes; 

“I  came  with  the  brilliant  prospect  of  one 
pupil,  but  I  had  many  Japanese  friends  and 
with  their  help,  I  was  able  to  get  more ;  so  that 
during  the  winter,  I  have  been  teaching  on  an 
average  of  twenty-six  hours  a  week.  It  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  want,  as  it  brings  me  into  intimate 
touch  with  Japanese  people  of  the  highest  type. 
I  have  had  a  most  interesting  group,  including 
university  professors,  manufacturers,  railroad 
officials,  a  banker,  a  young  man  of  wealth  who 
is  traveling  for  culture,  an  electrical  engineer, 
a  timid  little  lady,  a  representative  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Society,  and  a  Methodist  min¬ 
ister.  Two  or  three  have  been  with  me  since 
September,  but  as  a  rule,  they  stay  for  two  or 
three  months  then  go  to  other  cities.  You  can 
easily  imagine  how  much  it  means  to  me  to 
be  constantly  associated  with  such  interesting 
and  representative  Japanese  people.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  could  do  which  would  be  of 
greater  value  to  me  in  my  future  work  in 
Japan.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  hav< 
received  more  this  winter  than  I  could  possibly 
give,  for  I  feel  that  my  work  has  been  a  liberal 
education  along  many  lines.” 
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Dow,  James  J.  Organizations  for  aiding  the 
adult  blind  to  become  self-supporting,  an 
address  at  the  quarterly  conference  of  the 
executive  officers  of  Minnesota  State  in¬ 
stitutions,  November  4,  1913.  16  pp.  Min¬ 
nesota  School  for  the  Blind,  1915. 

International  Conference  on  the  Blind :  Re¬ 
port  of  the  international  conference,  and 
exhibition  of  the  arts  and  industries  of 
the  blind,  held  at  the  Church  House, 
Westminster,  June  18-24,  1914.  577  pp. 

London.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co. 

Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper,  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1915 :  Training  for  blind  sol¬ 
diers,  by  James  H.  Hare.  Illustrated,  p. 
315.  (Account  of  the  life  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s,  London,  and  of  the  work  of  C. 
Arthur  Pearson  for  the  blind  soldiers.) 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness:  Trachoma,  its  prevalence,  its 
effects  upon  vision  and  the  methods  of 
control  and  eradication,  by  Gordon  L. 
Berry,  field  secretary  for  the  committee. 
39  pp.  December,  1915.  New  York. 

New  York  Times,  Sunday  Magazine,  February 
27,  1916 :  Blinded  in  battle,  but  not  made 


useless,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Illus¬ 
trated.  pp.  10-11. 

Outlook,  Nezv  York,  November  3,  1915 :  Some 
common  fallacies  about  blindness,  by 
Clarence  Hawkes.  pp.  573-574.  (Mr. 
Hawkes  was  totally  blinded  in  1883.  Since 
then  he  has  written  an  astonishingly  large 
number  of  books,  articles,  stories  and 
poems,  and  has  been  a  popular  lecturer  on 
natural  history. — Editor’s  note.) 

Outlook,  New  York,  December  8,  1915:  The 
blind  and  their  sense-perception,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Babcock,  M.  D.  pp.  871-872.  (Dr. 
Babcock,  who  is  blind,  is  a  physician  of 
note  in  Chicago.)  , 

Outlook,  New  York,  February  23,  1916:  A 
mechanical  eye.  Illustrated,  pp.  61-62. 

Outlook,  New  York.  February  23,  1916:  Knoll 
papers;  “Keep  on  keepin’  on,”  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  pp.  416-417.  (Reference  to  Rev. 
George  Matheson.  blind  Scotch  preacher.) 

Outlook,  New  York,  April  5,  1916:  The  music 
of  Edwin  Grasse  (editorial),  pp.  777-778. 

Popular  Mechanics  Magazine,  NovtmhcT,  1915: 
Machine  enables  blind  to  read  by  sound. 
Illustrated,  pp.  644-645. 
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CALIFORNIA 

State  Library  for  the  Blind 

MABEL  GILLIS,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  Books  for  the  Blind  Department  of  the 
California  State  Library  circulated  2998 
books,  etc.,  during  the  period  from  January  1 
to  March  31,  1916.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
new  accessions  were  added  to  the  Department 
during  this  quarter,  and  twenty-seven  new 
borrowers  were  served. 

Our  home  teacher.  Miss  Foley,  gave  256  les¬ 
sons  in  reading  from  January  1  to  March  31, 
besides  making  many  visits  to  borrowers  who 
did  not  need  actual  lessons. 

March  was  the  busiest  month  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  ever  had  according  to  the  figures, 
an  even  1100  books  having  been  sent  out  and 
102  lessons  having  been  given  by  our  home 
teacher. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind 
A  long-desired  plan  for  a  social  centre  for 
men  who  are  blind  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  receipt  of  funds  by  the  Massachusetts  As¬ 
sociation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind,  the  annual  meeting  of  which  was  held 
in  April.  The  house,  it  was  announced,  will 
be  partly  self-supporting,  but  added  funds  for 
its  yearly  expenses  will  be  a  necessary  part  of 
the  association’s  new  budget.  A  house  and  a 
resident  leader  have  already  been  secured. 

Few  people  realize  the  important  steps  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  this  state  which  have 
been  taken  by  this  organization. 

It  brought  about  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  after  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  publicity  and  important  preliminary 
experiments  in  special  industries  for  the  blind. 

It  initiated  and  supported  the  movement 
for  prevention  of  blindness  until  the  state 
was  ready  to  take  over  that  work. 

It  has  for  several  years  supported  and  then 
aided  in  the  support  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  the  only  magazine  published  in  ink 
print  in  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind. 

It  has  developed  and  maintained  the  James 
A.  Woolson  House  as  a  social  centre  for  blind 
women,  and  makes  itself  responsible  for  the 
continuation  of  this  work. 

It  has  maintained  for  some  years  a  loan  and 


aid  fund  for  the  blind,  especially  designed  to 
meet  exceptional  cases. 

It  has,  during  the  past  year,  given  financial 
support  to  the  willow  industry,  under  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  state  having 
made  insufficient  appropriation  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. — From  the  Boston  Transcript,  .\pril, 
1916. 

Perkins  Institution 

The  choir  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  will  give 
the  following  program  at  their  eighth  annual 
concert  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  school  at 
Watertown,  Monday  evening.  May  15th : 

Messe  Solennelle . Gounod 

Hymn  to  the  Madonna . Kremser-Spicker 

The  Resurrection  . Stanford 

The  Choir  has  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Josephine  Knight,  Soprano 
Mr.  J.  Garfield  Stone,  Tenor 
Mr.  Frederic  Cutter.  Bass 
Trumpets  Horns 

Mr.  Walter  Smith  Mr.  M.  De  Yeso 

Mr.  S.  B.  Moore  Mr.  G.  M.  Holmes 

Miss  Bacon,  Pianist  J 
Mr.  Hartwell,  Organist  of  the  Faculty 
Mr.  Gardiner,  Director  J 

MICHIGAN 

Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Em¬ 
ployment  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  their 
monthly  meeting  on  February  8th  re-organized 
by  the  election  of  their  senior  member,  Mr. 
James  McCaren,  of  Bad  Axe,  as  president; 
Mr.  E.  A.  Wilson,  of  Saginaw,  as  treasurer, 
and  the  newly  appointed  sightless  member, 
Mr.  John  P.  Smith,  of  Ionia,  as  secretary. 

Resolutions  in  memory  of  the  late  F.  Bruce 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  Board  since  1909, 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  John  P.  Smith,  in  no  way  related  to  the 
late  F.  Bruce  Smith,  has  been  blind  from  early 
life  and  attended  the  dual  institution  at  Flint, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  separate 
school  for  the  blind  at  Lansing  in  1880.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  actively  and  successfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  music  and  in  various 
branches  of  salesmanship,  and  is  now  sales 
agent  for  a  leading  firm  of  musical  instrument 
dealers  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  city  tax  collector 
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for  Ionia.  He  has  been  treasurer  of  the  its  applause,  and  Mr.  White  was  recalled  twice 


Michigan  Welfare  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
since  1910,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Association’s  industrial  home  committee, 
under  whose  direction  the  establishment  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  successfully  advocated  before  the 
State  Legislature  in  1903  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

MISSISSIPPI 

On  Monday,  March  6th.  1916,  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature  properly  observed 
“Baby  Week”  by  passing  the  bill,  framed  by 
Dr.  R.  S.  Curry,  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
|ject  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  children 
‘at  childbirth.  Dr.  Curry  in  a  forcible  ad¬ 
dress  a  few  days  earlier  convinced  the  Senate 
of  the  wisdom  of  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  and  the  law  will 
become  effective  as  soon  as  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bilbo. 

MISSOURI 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  important  musical  affair  of  the  week 
was  the  recital  by  a  young  blind  pianist  at 
Musical  Art  Hall.  The  young  man  is  Horace 
White  of  St.  Louis  and  this  occasion  marked 
his  first  public  appearance  as  an  artist. 

To  achieve  remarkable  results  in  piano  play¬ 
ing,  despite  the  handicap  of  blindness,  is  an 
extraordinary  feat.  Few  have  done  so.  Ed¬ 
ward  Baxter  Perry  has  for  a  long  time  been 
considered  unique,  because  he  has  been  able 
to  give  piano  recitals  all  over  the  country, 
playing  standard  works. 

Young  White  began  his  studies  under  Miss 
Maude  Hamilton  at  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of 
Ernest  Kroeger.  His  performance  this  week 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  post-graduate  recital 
from  the  Kroeger  School  of  Music. 

His  first  number  was  the  great  Sonata  in  B 
minor,  by  Liszt — a  composition  usually  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  great  virtuosi  only.  His  sec¬ 
ond  group  embraced  the  transcription  of  Bach’s 
G  minor  Fantasie,  and  Fugue,  by  Liszt;  Chop¬ 
in’s  eighth  Nocturn  and  Debussy  Prelude  in  A 
minor.  The  last  part  of  the  recital  was  taken 
up  by  Tschaikowsky’s  B  flat  minor  Concerto, 
in  which  he  displayed  his  splendid  talent  to  its 
greatest  advantage. 

The  large  audience  was  most  enthusiastic  in 


after  each  appearance.  When  the  recital  was 
over  he  held  a  veritable  reception. 

It  is  Mr.  White’s  intention  to  go  upon  the 
concert  stage,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  he  will  be  successful.  He  possesses  all 
the  necessary  equipment  of  the  concert  artist 
— a  masterly  technic,  a  warm  temperament,  a 
cool  head  and  consummate  good  taste. 

Mr.  White  was  assisted  in  his  recital  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Green,  who  sang  three  songs  in  ar¬ 
tistic  style.  Mrs.  Harry  Hoffman  accompanied 
the  singer. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Times,  April  22,  1916.) 

MONTANA 
School  for  the  Blind 
The  High  School  Class  of  the  Montana 
State  School  for  the  Blind  was  given  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  concert  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Helena.  They 
were  accompanied  by  their  music  director. 
Miss  Haugan.  All  enjoyed  the  excellent  pro¬ 
gram,  especially  the  Symphonic  Poem  by 
Smetana,  the  Peergynt  Suite  and  the  Blue 
Danube  Waltzes.  As  there  are  few  opportu¬ 
nities  afforded  here,  it  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

NEBRASKA 

Commission  for  the  Blind 
The  Nebraska  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  in  l9l3.  It  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Nebraska  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  of  State  Institutions  and  has  as  its  advisory 
board  the  executive  committee  of  the  Nebraska 
-Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
N.  C.  Abbott,  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  the  superintendent  of 
this  new  Commission,  and  Mr.  Lyle  A.  Harris, 
the  field  agent.  The  state  made  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2,000  for  two  years.  We  have  just 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Harris, 
the  field  agent,  who  has  been  at  work  about 
eight  months: 

“According  to  statistics,  Nebraska  is  alleged 
to  have  less  than  forty  blind  persons  to  each 
one  hundred  thousand  of  her  population.  In 
her  small  percentage  of  blindness,  this  state, 
along  with  three  other  states,  ranks  first  in  the 
United  States.  Subsequently  our  School  for 
the  Blind  must  report  a  smaller  enrollment 
than  many  of  the  schools  in  states  having  a 
much  less  aggregate  population. 

“As  field  agent  of  the  Nebraska  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  I  have  communicated  in  one  way 
or  another  with  three  hundred  sightless  men, 
women  and  children  residing  in  the  state.  Of 
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this  number,  nineteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
are  minors,  twenty-one  and  one-third  per  cent 
are  adults  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-five,  twenty-eight  and  one-third  per  cent 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  twenty  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty-five,  while  only  ten  per 
cent  of  our  blind  heretofore  consulted  are  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 

“Nearly  half  of  this  number  are  entirely 
self-supporting,  about  one-third  contribute 
somewhat  toward  their  support,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  one-sixth  are  public  or  private  charges. 

“It  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Nebraska  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  to  give  that  portion  of 
our  citizenship  handicapped  with  blindness 
equal  advantages  with  their  sighted  friends  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  make  each  blind  man  and 
woman  in  our  state,  a  producer  of — as  well  as 
a  consumer  of  public  benefits.” 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

LYLE  A.  HARRIS,  CORRESPONDENT 

All  members  of  the  Nebraska  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  those  interested  in 
the  work  for  the  blind  are  cordially  invited 
and  urged  to  be  present  at  the  next  biennial 
convention  of  the  association,  to  be  held  at 
Institution  Hall,  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  June  13-15. 
Generalized  and  specialized  efficiencies  will  be 
discussed  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  individ¬ 
ual  condition  of  the  blind  and  furthering  the 
work  in  the  state.  Splendid  musical  and  social 
features  provided.  Board  and  room  will  be 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day  at  the 
Institution  Buildiqgs. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
LYDIA  Y.  HAYES,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  this  year 
passed  two  bills  extending  the  work  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  first,  along  the 
lines  of  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  then 
empowering  this  commission  to  loan  sums  of 
money  to  the  blind  to  enable  them  to  enlarge 
their  business  or  to  set  them  up  in  business. 
For  the  prevention  of  blindness  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  following  year 
$750  was  appropriated.  The  commission  will 
spend  most  of  this  in  publicity  work.  Also 
$1,000  is  allowed  for  the  extension  of  home 
industries  and  further  employment  of  the 
blind.  The  commission  has  for  its  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  fiscal  year  $15,000. 

The  legislature  also  made  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind.  This  is  in  -addition  to  the  regular  ap¬ 


propriation  for  the  education  of  the  blinil 
youth  of  the  state. 

Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan  has  resigned 
from  the  commission  and  been  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Wells  P.  Eagleton,  of  Newark,  one  of 
the  foremost  oculists  of  the  state.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  State  Library  For  the  Blind 
MARY  C.  chamberlain,  CORRESPONDENT 
The  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  granted 
by  the  State  to  this  Library  for  the  purchasing, 
printing  and  binding  of  books,  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  collection  of  books  and  music 
in  the  five  different  systems  which  to  date 
numbers  5,589,  and  to  print  and  bind  139  titles 
in  New  York  point  which  are  available  to  and 
have  been  purchased  by  many  libraries  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  To  that  list  of  titles  the  following 
thirteen  will  be  added  this  year: 

Adams — Little  Miss  Grouch.  Iv.  (Printed 
as  the  gift  of  Miss  Nina  Rhoades)  ;  Barrus — 
Our  Friend  John  Burroughs.  2v;  Dana — Two 
years  before  the  mast.  4v;  Deland — Part¬ 
ners.  Iv.  Essays  on  Evolution.  Iv;  Con¬ 
tents  :  Huxley,  T.  H.  Three  lectures  on  evolu¬ 
tion;  Clodd,  E.  Childhood  of  the  world; 
Clodd,  E.  Story  of  primitive  man.  Chapter  6 
(conclusion).  Hawthorne — Marble  Faun,  4v; 
Keeler  and  Wild — Ethical  readings  from  the 
Bible;  Lsmn — A  stepdaughter  of  the  Prairie. 
2v;  Poole — The  harbor.  4v;  Repplier — Ameri¬ 
canism;  Essays,  Selections.  Tarkington — ^The 
Turmoil,  3v. ;  Wyer,  J.  I.  Jr.,  Comp — Selec¬ 
tions  from  popular  poems. 

The  circulation,  which  is  not  confined  to 
New  York  State,  was  9,967  from  April  1, 
1915,  to  March  31,  1916. 

State  School  for  the  Blind 

MABEL  MYER,  CORRESPONDENT 

A  new  hospital  has  recently  been  completed 
at  the  State  School.  It  is  a  two-story  brick 
building,  with  four  wards,  and  will  comfort¬ 
ably  accommodate  twenty-four  patients.  The 
hospital  is  equipped  with  a  kitchen,  containing 
all  the  needed  appliances,  a  nurse’s  room,  pri¬ 
vate  room,  doctor’s  office,  six  baths  and  a 
sun  parlor.  All  the  rooms  are  light  and  airy.. 
Miss  Mildred  F.  Beeman  of  Ithaca  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  voice  work 
•for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Miss  Beeman 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Williams  School  of  Ora- 
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tory,  of  Ithaca,  and  has  studied  voice  in  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  Qty. 
There  is  a  great  need  of  careful  training  of 
both  the  singing  and  speaking  voice,  and  Miss 
Beeman’s  enthusiasm  augurs  well  for  her  suc¬ 
cess. 

Early  in  April  Dr.  William  Elliott  Griffis 
of  Ithaca  gave  one  of  his  delightful  lectures 
to  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  State 
School.  His  subject  was  the  Belgians,  their 
legends,  art  and  history.  Dr.  Griffis  is  always 
a  welcome  visitor  at  the  school  and  his  talks 
arc  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  all. 

program  of  more  than  usual  interest  was 
given  in  the  Baptist  church  on  Friday  evening, 
March  3,  by  Roy  S.  Greenough,  organist,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mr.  George  Quinn,  violinist,  both 
from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ba¬ 
tavia.  Mr.  Greenough  played  for  more  than 
an  hour,  giving  a  well  chosen  program  with 
an  assurance,  dignity  and  good  taste  in  the 
use  of  stops  and  command  of  the  instrument 
which  showed  years  of  careful  training  and 
ability.  From  the  Fugue  in  D  major  by 
Bach,  which  was  done  with  a  clear,  brilliant 
style,  to  the  lighter  numbers  there  was  intel¬ 
ligence  and  refinement  of  interpretation,  added 
to  a  fine  musical  temperament. 

Mr.  Greenough  is  admirably  equipped  for 
the  duties  of  a  church  and  concert  organist, 
which  he  hopes  to  make  his  life  work. 

Mr.  Quinn  played  several  violin  selections 
with  a  full  musical  tone  and  with  spirit.” 

On  April  28  two  students  of  the  State 
School  at  Batavia,  Miss  Hazel  L.  Wilcox,  vio¬ 
linist,  and  Mr.  Roy  S.  Greenough,  gave  a  re¬ 
cital  at  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  They  were  assisted 
by  a  soloist  from  Rochester. 

Mr.  Roy  S.  Greenough,  who  graduates  in  the 
class  of  1916,  expects  to  take  the  examination 
for  admission  as  associate  member  of  the 
.American  Guild  of  Organists.  The  chapters 
of  the  Guild,  located  in  various  states,  will 
hold  their  examinations  on  May  31  and  Jurte 
1.  The  written  work,  consisting  of  papers  on 
composition  and  theory,  occupies  the  first  day. 
The  second  is  devoted  to  a  test  on  the  organ 
before  a  committee  of  examiners  selected  from 
the  Guild.  The  object  of  this  Guild  is  to 
raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  organists, 
by  examination  in  organ  playing  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  musical  knowledge. 


New  York  City  Pubuc  Library,  Library 
For  the  Blind 

The  year  was  one  of  unprecedented  activity. 

It  shares  this  distinction,  however,  with  the 
majority  of  the  libraries  for  the  seeing,  and 
this  fact  may  be  illuminating  to  those  who 
consider  that  blindness  creates  a  class  apart, 
untouched  by  the  world’s  interests. 

The  total  circulation,  including  magazines 
and  music  scores,  was  31,528,  an  increase  of 
5,304  over  last  year.  This  circulation  is  di¬ 
vided  among  the  more  important  types  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  American  Braille,  4,892 ;  European 
Braille,  7,798;  Braille  music,  1,103;  Moon, 
5,649;  New  York  Point,  9,866;  Point  music, 
2,113.  Of  the  total  circulation,  only  1,065  were 
due  to  renewals.  There  was  only  a  normal  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  active  readers,  896  in 
1915.  The  distribution  of  circulation  accord¬ 
ing  to  classes,  percentages,  etc.,  may  be  found 
in  tables  giving  this  information  for  the 
Branches.  There  were  sent  out  by  mail  26,716 
volumes,  and  by  express  410. 

Three  embossed  sections  of  the  catalogue 
were  issued  early  in  the  year,  one  list  of  the 
books  in  the  European  Braille  type,  and  two 
lists  of  the  music  scores.  Music  scores  were 
circulated  to  the  number  of  3,216.  The  home 
teacher  has  given  280  lessons,  paid  476  visits, 
and  exchanged  318  books. 

Owing  to  the  lamentable  increase  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  war,  there 
will  naturally  be  a  greater  production  of  em¬ 
bossed  books  from  the  European  presses.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  a  large  fund  for  embossing  books 
had  been  raised  in  England  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson.  The  result  is 
already  noticeable  in  the  lengthening  list  of 
English  publications.  The  American  presses 
have  not  been  as  active  as  usual,  pending  fur¬ 
ther  developments  in  the  type  question. (From 
the  New  York  City  Public  Library,  Annual 
Report,  1915). 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
State  School  for  the  Blind 

J.  R.  BROWN,  correspondent 

Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  Principal,  attended  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress  at  New 
Orleans  the  past  week.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
April  he  presented  before  that  body  a  paper 
on  “The  Medical  Profession  and  Public 
Health.”  While  away  he  visited  the  schools 
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of  the  blind  in  Alabama,  Georgia  and  some 
other  places. 

The  boys  of  the  Union  Debating  Society 
gave  a  Minstrel  Show  in  February  which 
proved  so  successful  that  it  was  repeated  on 
March  31st  at  the  request  of  the  city  people. 

Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Raleigh,  highly  enter¬ 
tained  the  pupils  of  the  school  on  the  evening 
of  April  the  8th  with  several  choice  selec- 
tons  on  his  victrola. 

The  school  band  played  a  number  of  pieces 


and  women’s  clubs,  and  there  are  frequent 
requests  for  more.  These  were  also  used 
during  the  recent  “Baby  Week”  programs. 

Addresses  have  been  made  before  Teachers’ 
Associations,  accompanied  by  the  use  of  the 
charts  on  Trachoma,  Midwifery,  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum  and  Wood  Alcohol.  The  school 
now  has  a  set  of  these  charts,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  them  wherever  possible.  They 
are  found  valuable  at  State  Fairs,  public 
school  conventions,  women’s  club  meetings  and 


Scene  from  The  Rose  of  Savoy,  an  operetta  given  by  the  Optimists  of  the  Cleveland  Society 

for  the  Blind 


for  the  street  parade  at  the  County  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  expect  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  where  they  will  fur¬ 
nish  music  for  some  special  occasions. 

The  State  Association  of  the  Blind  is  to 
meet  at  the  school  in  its  annual  session  about 
June  the  1st. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  visit  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  to  our 
city  about  May  the  1st.  While  here  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  her  visit  our  school. 

The  school  will  close  on  May  31st  with 
appropriate  Commencement  exercises. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
School  for  the  Blind 
SUPT.  B.  P.  CH  APPLE,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  has, 
during  the  past  year,  entered  upon  a  state-wide 
publicity  campaign  on  prevention  of  blindness. 
One  thousand  pamphlets  from  the  National 
Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  on 
“Common  Causes  of  Blindness”  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  parents,  public  school  teachers. 


child  welfare  exhibits,  and  there  has  been  an 
intelligent  and  widespread  interest  manifested 
which  is  highly  gratifying. 

A  Pupils’  Recital  was  given  recently  in  the 
Assembly  Room  of  the  School  before  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience. 

Two  of  the  older  boy  pupils,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Grebner.  blind  assistant  in  music, 
gave  a  musical  and  literary  program  at  the 
Mennonite  College  at  Altoona,  Manitoba,  and 
were  well  received. 

OHIO 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

MRS.  EVA  B.  PALMER,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  optimists  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  have  proved  their  ability  to  combine 
practical  accomplishment  with  high  courage 
and  the  determination  to  be  happy. 

On  the  evening  of  March  10th,  they  gave 
their  first  play.  It  was  an  operetta.  The  Rose 
of  Savoy,  and  the  fourteen  young  women  who 
took  part  had  worked  faithfully  for  six 
months  in  preparation.  The  performance  was 
a  complimentary  one,  cards  of  admission  be- 
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ing  issued  to  friends  of  the  performers  and 
to  the  committees  of  the  Society. 

The  chorus  and  solo  work  were  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Almeda  Adams,  »  success¬ 
ful  blind  vocal  teacher,  and  the  results  were 
highly  appreciated  by  the  large  audience.  The 
operetta  was  staged  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Mary  Blanchard.  The  play  was  given 
in  the  very  complete  auditorium  of  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  and  the  stage  setting 
was  unusually  attractive.  Members  of  the 
Social  Service  and  Junior  Committees  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  made  the  costumes  and 
provided  the  stage  properties. 

So  great  a  degree  of  ease  was  attained  in 
the  acting  that  from  over  the  audience  came 
the  comment,  “Those  girls  cannot  be  blind.” 

Altogether,  the  evening  was  one  never  to 
be  forgotten,  the  performers  being  happy 
over  the  result  of  their  long  months  of  effort 
and  their  friends  being  satisfied  that  no  club 
of  amateurs,  blind  or  sighted,  could  have  done 
better. 

Coeducation  of  the  Blind  and  Seeing 
Cincinnati 

In  the  spring  of  1915  it  was  decided  by  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  blind 
of  that  city.  R.  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of 
Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  was  invited  by  Superintendent  Condon 
of  the  Cincinnati  Schools  to  spend  some  time 
in  that  city  studying  the  local  situation  with 
a  view  to  outlining  plans  for  making  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind.  After  several  weeks  of  investigation, 
a  report  was  made  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Board.  The  scheme  for  reorganization  was 
put  into  operation  in  September  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  R.  B.  Irwin  with  Miss  Estelle 
Lawes,  a  former  teacher  of  the  blind  in  the 
Cleveland  Schools,  acting  as  principal. 

Under  the  present  organization,  the  plan 
of  coeducation  of  the  blind  and  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  day 
school  where  the  blind  children  were  segre¬ 
gated.  One  center  for  totally  blind  children 
and  three  for  partially  blind  children  have 
been  organized.  The  blind  feeble-minded 
children  were  separated  from  the  normal 
blind  children  and  placed  in  a  building  de¬ 
voted  to  the  training  of  seeing  feeble-minded 
children.  Here  the  blind  children  are  trained 


as  feeble-minded  children  having  the  addi¬ 
tional  handicap  of  blindness.  No  effort  is 
made  to  teach  them  to  read  or  write.  Their 
instruction  is  of  a  very  practical  nature  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  every-day 
life.  Here  they  are  taught  to  button  their 
clothes,  comb  their  hair,  wash  their  hands 
and  faces,  to  get  about  the  building  unat¬ 
tended,  and  in  very  simple  ways  to  make 
themselves  useful.  It  is  recognized  that  such 
children  are  more  properly  custodial  cases 
who  should  be  trained  and  cared  for  in  the 
State  School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  The 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  Ohio  Institu¬ 
tion,  however,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  from  home,  has 
made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Cincinnati  School 
authorities  to  make  some  provision  for  these 
children. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Cincinnati 
day  schools,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  former  plan  for  conveying  the  blind  pu¬ 
pils  to  and  from  school  in  a  b««.  has  been 
discontinued.  These  pupils  now  go  to  school 
on  the  street  cars  attended  by  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  who  act  as  guides.  The  street  car  fare 
of  such  children  and  their  guides  is  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  While  there  are 
now  more  than  twice  as  many  pupils  attend¬ 
ing  the  Cincinnati  classes  for  the  blind  than 
were  enrolled  last  year,  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  this  year  will  be  but  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  cost  of  operating  the  bus.  It  is  felt 
that  the  street  car  transportation  is  more 
normal,  and  tends  less  to  draw  artificial  lines 
of  distinction  between  the  blind  and  seeing 
children. 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  will 
open  on  the  first  of  May  a  class  in  pianp 
tuning  for  blind  boys  and  young  men.  The 
plan  of  this  department  is  to  establish  a 
training  shop  with  tuning  practice  rooms  not 
unlike  those  to  be  found  in  the  residential 
schools.  The  tuning  of  the  600  public  school 
pianos  has  been  made  an  educational  activity 
connected  with  the  tuning  school.'  The 
teacher  will  have  charge  of  the  tuning  and 
upkeep  of  the  instruments  in  the  various 
school  buildings.  His  advanced  pupils  will 
spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day 
in  the  workshop,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
they  will  go  about  with  their  instructor  doing 
apprentice  work  on  the  school  instruments. 
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In  this  way  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
gain  a  familiarity  with  many  different  kinds 
of  pianos  and  will  be  given  experience  in  re¬ 
pairing  work  on  almost  every  conceivable 
kind.  The  class  will  be  restricted  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  four  pupils.  It  is  believed  that  the 
plan  will  enable  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
in  this  city  to  give  a  thorough  and  practical 
course  in  piano  tuning  and  repairing. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bausch,  who  has  been  a  teacher 
of  piano  tuning  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
Overbrook  School,  has  just  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  this  new  departure  in  day 
school  work. 

Toledo 

In  February,  1915,  the  Toledo  Board  of 
Education  opened  its  first  class  for  blind 
children  with  an  enrollment  of  eight  pupils. 
A  large  airy  room  has  been  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Toledo  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
sparing  no  expense  in  equipping  the  room 
used  by  this  class.  This  presages  well  for  the 
future  success  of  the  day  school  classes  of 
that  city.  Miss  Josephine  Lippa,  an  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind 


in  Cleveland,  was  employed  to  take  charge  of 
this  class.  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of 
Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Qeveland.  has  been 
engaged  for  part  time  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  Toledo  department.  In  October,  1915, 
a  class  for  partially  blind  children  was  also 
opened  in  a  room  ideally  situated  for  the  use 
of  children  with  defective  vision.  This  class 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  and  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  the  eye  specialists  of  the  city. 

Ohio  Com  .mission  for  the  Blind 
The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  began 
its  work  in  1908  with  so  small  an  appropriation 
that  only  desk  room  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Columbus  was  needed,  and  one 
stenographer  employed.  In  1911  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  appropriation  was  secured  and  in  October 
of  that  year  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  be¬ 
came  .the  executive  officer  of  the  Commission 
and  began  the  larger  development  of  the  work. 
Partly  because  of  limited  funds  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  work  was  so  new  the  Commission 
began  by  renting  a  minimum  amount  of  space 
for  its  headquarters,  and  as  the  work  devel- 
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oped  rapidly  the  department  has  been  cramped 
for  a  long  time.  Slowly  but  surely,  as  the 
work  grew,  the  exact  needs  for  proper  accom¬ 
modations  became  clearer  and  the  funds  for 
them  were  secured. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  Commission  offi¬ 
cially  opened  its  new  headquarters  in  a  new 
building  on  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  Co¬ 
lumbus.  On  the  street  floor  there  is  a  sales¬ 
room  in  which  the  work  of  the  blind  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  exhibition  and  sale.  In  the  same 
building,  on  another  floor,  are  located  the  work 
rooms,  stock  room,  and  shipping  rooms  of  the 
home  work  department,  the  offices  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  and  the  executive  de¬ 
partment.  The  trade  training  department  for 
blind  men  is  in  another  building  six  squares 
distant.  The  opening  was  attended  by  a  large 
group  of  interested  visitors  when  Eh".  Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden  and  Governor  Willis  made 
brief  addresses. 

Dr.  Gladden  said  in  part; 

“I  rejoice  with  you  in  your  good  work  which 
is  so  well  started  here.  I  am  told  that  four 
and  one-half  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
desk  and  a  stenographer.  Out  of  that  all  this 
has  grown.  It  has  grown  by  the  demand  of 
the  people  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
are  in  need.  We  learn  that  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  cannot  help  themselves  un¬ 
less  they  are  assisted  to  do  so.  I  think  that 
God  loves  those  who  help  others  to  help  theni- 
selves ;  and  I  find  that  in  most  great  work  in 
this  world  God  has  to  have  men  to  help  him 
in  carrying  out  his  mission  for  others.  There 
are  many  doing  social  service  work  and  God’s 
remember  that  when  he  wanted  to  help  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand,  he  said  “Stretch 
forth  thy  hand,”  and  the  man  did  so.  If  he 
had  not,  I  suppose  his  hand  would  not  have 
been  healed. 

“You  who  are  working  to  aid  the  blind  are 
combining  your  good  will  and  your  intelligence 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  spending 
their  lives  in  darkness.  When  your  good  will 
and  intelligene  are  combined  with  a  responsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  being  helped,  then 
great  things  are  accomplished  for  the  needy 
in  this  state.  My  wish  for  you  is  continued 
success.” 

Governor  Willis,  in  his  address,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  Ohio  has  always  been  generous 
to  its  unfortunate  citizens; 

“No  state  in  the  Union.”  said  he,  “is  giving 
more  liberally  for  the  education  and  care  of  its 
blind  than  Ohio.  In  fact,  Ohio  was  the  first 
state  to  establish,  entirely  at  state  expense,  a 
school  to  educate  its  blind  children.  In  spite 
of  this  it  was  nearly  seventy  years  before  we 


awakened  to  the  fact  that  while  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  give  a  blind  child  a  good  education,  it 
is  even  more  humane  and  certainly  much  more 
economical  to  save  the  child  from  becoming 
blind.  The  last  legislature  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  work  and  not  only  made  it 
possible  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  take 
more  active  steps  to  save  the  sight  of  infants 
but  increased  the  appropriation  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  blind  so  that  it  could  extend  its 
camnaign  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
sight.  No  one  would  wish  to  place  monetary 
value  upon  a  pair  of  eyes,  nevertheless  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  state  is  saving  large  sums  of 
money  as  a  result  of  the  practical  methods  of 
the  commission  in  saving  sight.  It  costs  a 
great  deal  more  money  to  educate  a  person 
without  sight  than  with  and  if  adult  life  has 
to  be  spent  in  blindness  additional  public  funds 
have  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  financial  re¬ 
lief  for  the  needy  blind.  It  can  easily  be  shown 
that  for  the  increased  appropriation  granted 
for  the  saving  of  sight,  Ohio  has  been  spared 
many  times  that  amount  of  money  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  care  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  blind.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to  place  an 
estimate  uj^n  the  human  happiness  which 
has  been  given  to  those  who  are  able  to  see 
today  as  a  result  of  this  campaign  to  save 
sight. 

“From  time  immemorial  the  old  cry  has 
been  ‘Pity  the  Poor  Blind.’  The  state,  through 
its  commission  for  the  blind,  is  making  every 
effort  to  enable  those  who  are  already  sight¬ 
less  to  do  what  they  can  to  be  usefully  and 
happily  employed.  ^  Those  who  have  seen  our 
blind  friends  working  this  afternoon  and  have 
exatpined  the  attractive  and  well-made  articles 
rejoice  that  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  those 
who  have  appealed  to  us  to  give  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  take.their  place,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  economic  world.  Helen  Keller  has  told 
us  that  there  is  an  even  greater  burden  than 
blindness  and  that  is  to  live  in  a  world  of  dark¬ 
ness  with  enforced  idleness.  The  commission 
for  the  blind,  by  virtue  of  its  more  adequate 
quarters,  is  going  to  be  able  to  send  an  ever- 
increasing  quantity  of  work  to  those  who  are 
appealing  to  us  to  let  them  do  their  part  in  this 
work-a-day  world.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  to  the  commission 
for  the  blind  by  the  press,  merchants,  women’s 
clubs  and  the  public  in  this  worthy  effort  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves.” 

Governor  Willis  concluded  his  address  by 
saying  that; 

“There  is  no  state  on  this  continent  which  is 
spending  more  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
the  education  of  the  young  blind,  assisting 
blind  students  at  universities,  providing  in¬ 
struction  and  employment  for  blind  adults  in 
their  homes  and  giving  financial  relief  for  the 
needy  blind.  In  a  word,  Ohio  leads  the  world 
in  the  liberality  of  the  provision  it  is  making 
for  the  training  and  care  of  its  blind  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
OvERBaooK  School  For  the  Blind 

AMY  K.  HALFPENNY,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  management  of  the  Overbrook  School, 
together  with  the  alumnae  and  present  student 
body,  join  in  acknowledging  the  devoted  serv¬ 
ice  of  Miss  Elsie  G.  Howard,  who  has  gone  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  assist  Miss  Paterson  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  class  of  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  For  almost  twenty-two 
years  Miss  Howard  has  given  her  best  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  interest  and  advancement  of  the 
work  of  the  school.  She  has  been  a  strong 
and  growing  teacher,  and  two  years  ago  suc¬ 
ceeded  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Dunning  as  principal 
of  the  girls’  department.  Her  influence  was 
an  inspiration  to  her  pupils  and  her  presence  a 
constant  example  of  honor,  loyalty,  self-pos¬ 
session,  faithfulness,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
womanly  strength.  She  goes  to  her  new  field 
of  endeavor  equipped  with  a  valuable  fund  of 
experience  acquired  through  constant  study  and 
extensive  travel.  It  was  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
gret  that  her  resignation  was  accepted,  but  the 
cause  of  the  blind  is  to  be  congratulated  still 
to  claim  the  service  of  so  strong  a  worker. 
The  best  wishes  of  her  friends  go  with  her  to 
her  new  activities. 

CAMP-FIRE  NEWS 

Three  members  of  the  Girls’  Camp-fire, 
with  their  new  guardian.  Miss  Isabelle  Long, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  organization  held 
in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New 
York  City,  on  March  18,  to  celebrate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Camp-fire 
movement.  Five  thousand  girls,  representing 
a  great  number  of  Camp-fires,  participated  in 
the  exercises.  The  Overbrook  girls  carried 
with  them  a  complete  outfit  for  one  baby, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  their  Camp-fire, 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  Belgians. 
Thousands  of  similar  packages  were  collected 
at  the  meeting,  and  all  will  be  sent  to .  the 
suffering  country. 

Miss  Long  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  where  she  ob¬ 
served  the  work  of  the  Camp-fire  of  that 
school.  The  Overbrook  girls  are  filled  with  a 
new  spirit  of  activity  and  enthusiasm. 

THE  BOY  SCOUTS 

The  Overbrook  Scouts  are  still  enthusiastic 
and  active  in  their  endeavor  to  make  Troop 


118  a  power  in  the  school  and  an  influence 
among  the  neighboring  Scouts.  Several  joint 
meetings  have  been  held  with  other  troops  of 
the  vicinity,  which  have  proved  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful. 

On  January  21,  Troop  118  entertained  four 
visiting  troops  in  the  auditorium  and  gymna¬ 
sium  of  the  school.  The  Scouts  were  in  full 
uniform  and  each  troop  was  accompanied  by 
its  respective  band.  The  arrival  of  each  party 
was  announced  by  a  bugler,  and  the  boys 
marched  through  the  rotunda  and  into  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall  to  the  music  of  the  band.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Scouts  joined  in  singing 
“America,”  after  which  a  short  program  was 
presided  over  by  Scout  Executive  Cowgill. 
From  the  auditorium,  the  boys  adjourned  to 
the  gymnasium,  where  each  troop  presented 
some  event  typical  of  Scout  routine.  There 
were  marching,  salutes  to  the  colors,  a  de¬ 
monstration  of  First  Aid,  and  an  exhibition  of 
pyramid  building  by  Troop  118.  The  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  gymnasium  were  followed  by  a 
swim  in  the  pool,  after  which  refreshments 
were  served  to  all  the  boys.  About  eleven 
o’clock  the  visiting  troops  marched  to  their 
cars  to  the  music  of  their  bands  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  comradeship  for  the  Overbrook  Scouts. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Washington 
Birthday  exercises  was  the  attendance  in  a 
body  of  a  neighboring  Troop  of  Scouts  in  full 
uniform.  The  bugler  of  the  invited  troop 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  various  oAiutes 
as  a  part  of  the  program. 

Two  bird  lectures  have  been  given  at  the 
school  through  the  influence  of  Scout  Master 
Cowgill,  and  at  each  gathering  visiting  Scouts 
were  present.  Troop  118  has  also  been  invited 
to  join  other  Scout  bands  in  their  meetings 
at  other  halls.  This  intermingling  of  the  blind 
Scouts  with  the  boys  of  the  community  has 
established  a  valuable  bond  of  sympathy  which 
is  bound  to  bring  about  good  results. 

boys’  athletic  association 

On  March  28,  members  of  the  Boys’  Athletic 
Asociation  presented  Sheridan’s  “The  Rivals” 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  school  in  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  and  successful  manner.  Admission  was 
charged,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  boys  to  Boston  in 
June.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  were  cleared  at  the  performance. 
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Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

MRS.  ISABEL  W.  KENNEDY,  CORRESPONDENT 

Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  March  22nd,  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  in  the 
Witherspoon  Building.  He  succeeds  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  head  of  the  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  died  February  23  and  whose 
successor,  John  Ashhurst,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  the  above  society. 

A  report  submitted  at  the  meeting  showed 
the  extent  of  the  work  so  far  this  year,  in¬ 
cluding  the  employment  of  ten  blind  teachers 
to  visit  adult  blind  in  their  homes  throughout 
the  state.  Altogether  they  made  700  visits, 
instructing  their  pupils  and  looking  after  the 
supply  of  books  in  embossed  type,  which  were 
sent  through  the  mails  free  of  charge  by 
courtesy  of  the  postal  authorities. — From  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  March  23,  1916. 

At  the  Philadelphia  “Today  and  Tomorrow” 
Civic  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  Auditorium 
Building  of  the  Commercial  Museum,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  May  15th,  and  June  10th,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
will  have  an  interesting  exhibit. 

A  Conference  of  the  ten  Home  Teachers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at 
Overbrook,  May  11  and  12. 

Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Bund 
LOUISE  H.  GRIMES,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  public  now  seem  to  realize  that  we  en¬ 
joy  every  form  of  good  entertainment.  We 
have  received  tickets  for  as  many  plays  as 
concerts  this  winter,  which  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  appreciated  because  of  the  splendid  per¬ 
formances  of  Shakespearean  plays  during  the 
Tercentenary.  Six  of  our  senior  students  have 
used  season  tickets  for  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Course.  Our  entire  school,  except  the 
Kindergarten,  had  front  seats  in  Carnegie  Mu¬ 
sic  Hall  for  the  charming  plays  given  by  the 
Stuart  Walker  Portmanteau  Theatre.  Even 
Movies  have  been  found  interesting  if  attended 
with  a  sighted  person  who  can  interpret  the 
picture  vividly  for  it  is  the  natural  desire  of 
everyone  to  “see”  what  others  are  seeing. 

Mr.  Mc.\loney  has  arranged  for  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  1916  Graduating  Class  to  return 


next  year  for  post-graduate  work;  Marjory 
Stewart  to  enter  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Thomas  Filer  .to  enter  the  School  of 
Drama  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  both  institutions  being  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  our  school. 

A  luncheon  was  given  in  honor  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  Mrs.  McAloney  by  the  Senior 
Class  in  Homemaking  Department.  The  other 
guests  were  Miss  Harris,  the  Principal  of  the 
Literary  Department,  Mrs.  dela  Mache  and 
Miss  Houston,  Literary  Teachers,  Miss  Howell, 
the  Advanced  Piano  Teacher,  and  Mrs.  Pyle, 
the  Matron.  Marjory  Stewart  was  chosen  to 
act  as  hostess,  and  the  other  girls  prepared  and 
served  the  luncheon,  which  had  been  attract¬ 
ively  arranged  by  them  under  the  supervision 
of  their  instructor,  Miss  Cook. 

The  annual  Gymnastic  Exhibition  was 
given  on  April  18th  with  an  overflow  attend¬ 
ance  as  usual.  One  of  the  features — a  Mock 
Track  Meet  with  the  Senior  Boys  as  judges 
brought  rousing  cheers  from  everybody.  The 
demonstration  included  aesthetic  and  folk 
dances,  apparatus  work,  swimming,  etc.,  all  of 
which  gave  evidence  of  the  great  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  regular  physical  exercise  under 
proper  direction. 

In  the  wrestling  contest  held  last  month  be¬ 
tween  our  team  and  one  from  the  West  Penn 
Recreation  Park,  our  boys  came  off  victorious, 
winning  five  out  of  seven  bouts;  and  in  a 
match  with  two  members  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  squad,  our  boys  stayed  the  full  six 
minutes  to  a  draw. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  with  us  for  several 
days  in  April,  three  teachers  from  other 
schools — Miss  Gertrude  Leininger  and  Miss 
Mamie  Lippa  of  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Harold 
Bausch  of  Overbrook. 

Pennsylvania  Association  For  the  Blind 

WALTER  W.  STAMM,  CORRESPONDENT 

Consistent  growth  of  the  work  done  by  blind 
women  induced  the  directors  of ’the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  recently  to 
create  the  position  of  director  of  women’s 
work.  Miss  Mayme  Dambacher,  of  Cleveland, 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  position,  and  under  her 
guidance  some  new  plans  are  being  worked 
out  that  will  greatly  widen  the  scope  of  the 
work  among  the  women  who  do  not  see.  The 
new  director  has  had  long  experience  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way  with  the  various  kinds  of  needlework 
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and  her  appointment  is  considered  a  decided 
acquisition  by  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association. 

Miss  Dambacher  will  be  of  considerable  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  disposition  of  home  work  in  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  her  services 
will  be  employed  for  this  outside  work  fully 
as  much  as  they  will  be  required  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  association  at  Pittsburgh. 

Fire  of  an  unknown  origin  in  the  cane  de¬ 
partment  of  the  workshop  for  the  blind  at 
Pittsburgh  on  the  morning  of  April  7,  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  stock  and  seriously 
damaged  many  of  the  chairs  sent  in  for  re¬ 
pair.  The  loss  to  building  and  stock  amounted 
to  about  $1,000  but  the  worst  feature  was  the 
temporary  throwing  out  of  employment  five 
caners  without  sight.  Scarcity  of  material 
and  the  damage  to  chairs  of  customers,  some 
of  the  chairs  being  almost  priceless  owing  to 
family  associations,  put  the  actual  loss  far 
above  the  monetary  allowance  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

Work  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  being  put  on  more  systematic  basis  through 
active  co-operation  of  organizations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  in  response  to  personal  and 
written  solicitation  of  the  association  officials. 
The  prevention  of  blindness  is  being  preached 
vigorously  through  illustrated  lectures  and  the 
distribution  of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  the 
association  has  been  able  to  point  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  actual  cases  of  sight  saved  through  its 
efforts. 

The  various  committees  are  working  hard 
and  their  endeavors  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  interesting  new  friends  for  the  blind, 
disposition  of  the  product  of  those  who  do 
not  see  and  of  many  valuable  acts  of  special 
service.  The  social  service  committee  has  al¬ 
ready  under  way  the  plans  for  the  annual 
picnic  which  is  usually  attended  by  over  100 
blind  men  and  women  with  their  guides. 


Trust  men  and  they  will  be  true  to  you; 
treat  them  greatly  and  they  will  show  them¬ 
selves  great,  though  they  make  an  exception  in 
your  favor  to  all  their  rules  of  trade. — Emer¬ 
son. 


Simplicity  and  greatness  are  synonymous. 
Only  the  truly  great  are  great  enough  to  be 
simple.  True  greatness  consists  in  living  a 
good  neighbor  to  the  family  next  door. — 
Thomas  Dreier. 


Foochow  School  for  Blind  Boys 
(Continued  from  page  4) 

ble  thing.  To  be  blind  and  of  poor  Chinese 
parentage  is  still  more  terrible.  Other  blind 
came  to  us,  and  more  often  than  not,  the  de¬ 
pressing  verdict.  ‘There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
for  you,’  had,  perforce,  to  be  given.  Nothing 
to  repair  the  mischief  done,  that  is.  But  ‘the 
still  small  voice,’  surely  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  told  me  ‘There  is  something  to  be  done 
for  them,  and  you  can  do  it.’  ‘1  do  something 
for  the  blind,’  I  felt,  ‘when  it  hurts  me  almost 
beyond  endurance  to  look  upon  those  sightless 
eyes,  upon  those  pitiably  pathetic  faces.’ 

“It  was  not  until  some  months  later  that 
information  concerning  a  school  for  blind  boys 
in  the  Amoy  district  reached  me.  and  in  the 
year  following  I  visited  this  institution.  With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cook,  a  missionary  who 
had  himself  lost  his  eyesjght,  I  was  soon  en¬ 
abled  to  set  about  the  work  of  adapting  the 
Braille  system  into  the  Foochow  dialect. 

“Returning  to  Lieng  Kong  city  I  rented  a 
tiny  native  house,  consisting  of  one  front  room 
about  ten  feet  square,  a  couple  of  very  small 
bedrooms,  and  a  little  kitchen.  The  next  step 
was  to  invite  a  few  blind  boys  to  come  there 
to  live  in  order  that  I  might  teach  them  to 
read.  I  had  already  trained  a  seeing  man,  and 
had  begun  to  teach  a  boy,  while  staying  in 
Foochow. 

“The  response  to  my  invitation  had  been  en¬ 
couraging,  and  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  Lieng  Kong  became  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact. 

“What  was  less  encouraging,  and  often  hard 
to  combat,  was  the  mixed  feeling  with  which 
the  idea  was  received  by  the  natives.  Some¬ 
times  friendly,  at  others  hostile,  those  early 
days  were  not  without  their  trials.  .Anxious  to 
train  the  boys  in  some  useful  trade  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  I  invested  in  a  matting  frame,  and  then 
tried  to  engage  a  teacher.  Plenty  of  men 
possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  were  avail¬ 
able,  but  all  to  whom  the  idea  was  suggested 
scouted  such  a  notion  as  that  of  being  able 
to  teach  the  blind  to  make  matting — it  was 
not  possible.  But  now  the  Chinese  would  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  best  matting 
in  the  province  is  that  produced  by  the  blind 
boys,  and  to  support  this  opinion  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  at  the  Nanking  Industrial  ex¬ 
hibition  in  1910,  gold  medals  and  certificates 
were  awarded  by  the  authorities  to  blind  boys 
employed  in  this  industry. 

“The  little  boys  are  employed  in  rolling 
straw  or  flax  into  string  to  be  used  later  in 
the  year  for  the  straw  mattresses  on  which 
they  lie  in  winter.  The  flax  string  is  required 
for  threading  into  the  matting  frame.  Some 
boys  make  string  on  a  machine,  while  others 
tear  the  flax  into  shreds  and  hand  it  to  them. 
I>oor  mats  are  made  from  palm  tree  fibre. 
Twenty  different  patterns,  some  with  five  col¬ 
ors  woven  into  the  design,  are  made  at  the 
School,  and  four  matting  frames  are  in  con¬ 
stant  use.  The  main  building  is  in  native  style 
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and  the  work  of  matting-making  is  largely  plans,  and  matters  simplified  themselves  by 

carried  on  in  the  roomy  verandas  that  inclose  the  purchase  of  a  native  house  in  the  immedi- 

a  quadrangle.  ate  vicinity  of  the  City  Hospital.  In  that  house 

"Before  long  the  little  Chinese  house  proved  are  now  seventy  sightless  boys, 
too  inelastic  for  our  enterprise,  and  by  the  The  blind,  the  terribly  handicapped,  Chinese 
end  of  the  year  1899,  when  we  had  moved  into  poor  blind,  are  surely  a  charge  laid  upon  His 

roomier  quarters,  there  were  seventeen  boys  children  by  our  Father.  These  big  lads  have 

in  residence.  But  that  condition  of  relative  been  praying  to  a  definite  purpose,  and  the 
prosperity  was  not  to  last,  and  the  Boxer  trou-  object  of  their  prayers  and  mine  has  been  for 
bles.  which  affected  the  whole  of  China,  neces-  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  the  building  of  an 
sitated  the  withdrawing  of  missionaries  from  industrial  home  on  a  piece  of  land,  which  is 
outlying  stations,  and  in  1900  the  School  had  already  walled  in  and  in  our  possession.  The 
to  be  closed.  idea  is  that  a  boy  who  has  passed  at  least 

“Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  late  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  school  and  has 


Blind  boys  naking  matting  at  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Foochow,  an  industry  recently 
developed  for  the  blind  in  China 


Bishop  Hoare  whose  interest  in  the  work  had 
from  the  first  been  of  a  most  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature,  I  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
which  occurred  on  a  furlough  spent  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  during  my  enforced  idleness,  to  write 
an  account  of  the  blind  boys’  industry  as  far 
as  it  had  gone.  The  Bishop  very  kindly  con¬ 
tributed  a  preface.  Money  was  forthcoming, 
friends  giving  or  collecting  the  requisite 
amount,  and  in  1901  I  returned  to  Foochow 
with  the  idea  of  building  suitable  premises  for 
my  purpose  on  the  island  of  Xantai,  the  coun¬ 
try  suburb  of  Foochow,  and  within  hail  of 
other  schools  as  well  as  hospitals.  A  request 
that  I  would  supply  a  deficiency,  during  the 
furlough  of  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Hospital  in  Foochow  City,  modified  my 


obtained  the  certificate  should  be  drafted  into 
the  industrial  home,  earn  his  own  living,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  to  study  in  the 
evenings.  For  some  of  the  more  promising 
boys  there  are  other  prospects — these  may  be 
teachers,  preachers,  and  organists.  The  ma¬ 
jority  must  gain  a  livelihood  in  matting-mak¬ 
ing,  or  in  the  working  of  bamboo. 

“The  boys  assemble  in  the  large  school  room 
at  6  a.  m.,  when  prayers  are  said.  At  7  ;30  an 
address  is  given  by  one  of  the  pupil  teachers, 
followed  by  lessons,  wOrk,  meals,  and  play, 
till  9  p.  m.,  then  the  “Last  Post”  is  sounded, 
lights  are  put  out,  and  silence  reigns.  The 
dining  room  is  next  to  the  school  room,  and 
is  sparsely  furnished  with  the  typical  Chinese 
wooden  tables  and  benches;  at  each  of  the 
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former  eight  boys  sit,  chopsticks  and  bowls 
forming  the  simple  table  equipment.  A  bugle 
calls  the  boys  to  meals,  and  they  flock  in  and 
settle  down  in  their  seats,  with  astonishing 
celerity.  People  often  ask,  ‘Is  that,  or  that 
boy  really  blind?’  The  little  boys  often  stand 
outside  the  door  before  the  food  is  ready,  that 
they  may  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  this  im¬ 
portant  business.  All  being  seated,  one  of  the 
boys  says  “Pray,”  and  instantly  each  one  of 
them  covers  his  sightless  eyes  with  his  hands, 
and  a  chorus  of  ‘Sing  Sing  Su  nguong’  re¬ 
sounds  at  the  finish  of  grace.  This  takes  the 
place  of  Amen,  and  means  ‘This  is  my  true 
heart’s  desire.’  They  have  three  meals  a  day, 
consisting  of  rice  with  fish,  vegetables,  etc. 
To  give  them  good  food,  well  cooked  and 
plenty  of  it,  works,  we  find,  wonders  in  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  boys,  and  they 
begin  to  show  marked  signs  of  improved 
health  when  they  have  been  but  a  few  weeks 
in  the  school. 

“Domestic  work  occupies  a  little  of  the  boys’ 
energies.  On  one  side  of  the  school  buildings 
is  a  drying  ground,  and  here,  spread  out  on 
bamboo  poles,  some  250  garments  may  be  seen 
every  week — we  occasionally  receive  a  present 
of  soap,  and  it  is  always  most  acceptable.  An¬ 
other  very  useful  gift  to  the  School  is  plain, 
dark  blue  galatea,  good  hard-wearing  ma¬ 
terial  which  will  stand  the  somewhat  harsh 
treatment  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  these 
amateur  laundrymen,  who  also  take  their  share 
in  the  general  work  of  the  house.” 

Those  who  have  struggled  to  find  not  only 
a  market  for  the  products  of  the  blind,  but 
also  new  trades  for  them,  can  picture  our  en¬ 
thusiastic  appreciation  of  what  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
had  accomplished  when  we  discovered,  in  one 
inconspicuous  corner  of  the  Conference  exhi¬ 
bition  roqm,  a  small  roll  of  Chinese  matting 
of  such  excellent  workmanship  that  even  the 
uninitiated  could  appreciate  its  quality.  While 
we  were  admiring  the  remarkable  perfection 
of  this  new  form  of  employment  for  the  blind 
the  originator  of  this  industry  for  the  blind 
introduced  herself.  The  more  we  talked  to 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  the  more  evident  it  became 
that  the  blind  of  China  had  a  champion  who 
was  not  bound  by  tradition  and  who  realized 
that  so  long  as  we  live  on  this  earth,  bread  and 
butter  (or  I  suppose  we  ought  to  say  rice  for 
our  Chinese  friends)  is  essential  to  a  sound 
body.  While  the  delegates  from  all  over  the 
world  were  conferring  about  the  best  method 
of  employing  the  blind,  this  pioneer  had  quietly 
taken  her  sample  matting  to  the  biggest  house¬ 
furnishing  dealers  in  London  and  had  secured 
for  her  Chinese  blind  boys,  6,000  miles  away, 
enough  orders  to  keep  them  busy  for  months. 
These  London  merchants  told  Mrs.  Wilkinson 


that  it  was  the  best  matting  they  had  seen, 
and  they  would  gladly  pay  the  transportation 
charges  and  repeat  their  orders  just  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  make  the  first  delivery. 

The  war  has  intervened,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  this  resourceful  and  prac¬ 
tical  worker  for  the  blind  has  discovered  a 
trade  of  real  value  for  the  blind  of  China. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 
(Continued  from  page  31) 

Popular  Mechanics  Magazine,  January,  1916: 
Games  for  the  blind  which  may  be  played 
anywhere,  by  Harold  Molter,  Principal  of 
the  Boys’  Department,  Perkins  Institution. 
Illustrated,  pp.  11-15. 

Robin,  Elizabeth.  Story  of  my  life,  by  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin.  51  pp.  (The  author  is 
a  deaf-blind  graduate  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution.  She  is  now  living  in  Throck¬ 
morton,  Texas,  where  she  wrote  this 
book.) 

Scientific  American,  War  Game,  Number  III, 
April  1,  1916:  Fencing  tournaments  for 
blind  men;  latest  Parisian  fad;  which  af¬ 
fords  much  pleasure  to  participants  and 
spectators  alike  because  of  its  novelty,  by 
Arthur  Kennedy.  Illustrated,  p.  355. 

Scott,  E.  R.  The  history  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  prior  to  1830.  13  pp.  Pub¬ 

lished  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  London.  (“This  essay  was  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  College  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Blind,  and  was  adjudged  as  the 
prize  essay?’) 

Survey,  December  11,  1915 :  Closed  doors, 
studies  of  deaf  and  blind  children,  by 
Margaret  Prescott  Montague,  pp.  303- 
304.  (A  review  of  Miss  Montague’s  book, 
by  Arthur  P.  Kellogg.) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  January,  1916:  Uniform 
type,  correspondence,  pp.  8-14. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education'.  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind,  by  Edward  E.  Allen, 
in  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915. 
Vol.  1.  pp.  503-511. 

Volta  Rez'iezv,  November,  1915:  The  Mysore 
school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  by  P.  N. 
Rau.  p.  6. 

Volta  Review,  December,  1915:  “Closed 
doors,”  by  Jerry  Albert  Pierce,  pp.  490- 
491.  (A  review  of  Miss  Montague’s 
sketches  of  deaf  and  blind  children.) 


THE  NEWS  LETTER 

Of  the  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE /or  the 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 


Number  6  130  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City  April  1, 1916 


This  edition  of  the  News  Letter  finds  itself  in  type  rather  than 
in  the  multigraphed  form.  It  is  hoped  that  this  development  will 
be  pleasing  to  its  readers.  Begun  in  a  very  modest  way,  and 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  reach  only  a  limited  number  of 
especially  interested  persons,  the  News  Letter’s  value  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  greater  than  was  anticipated  and  its  popularity  has 
made  it  a  much  more  widely  circulated  publication  than  when 
it  was  first  issued  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  William  Fellowes  Morgan  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Among 
his  many  philanthropic  interests,  one  which  claimed  his  devoted 
attention  for  more  than  five  years  was  the  service  to  the  sightless 
through  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Of  this 
body  he  was  president  for  three  years.  Mr.  Morgan’s  accession 
to  the  official  body  of  this  organization  is  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Hon.  William  O.  Hart,  of  New  Orleans,  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  An  attorney  of  more  than  local  reputa¬ 
tion,  a  philanthropist,  a  man  of  affairs,  interested  in  all  progres¬ 
sive  movements  for  his  city  and  state,  he  brings  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  willingness  to  serve  the  interests  of  conservation  of  vision  and 
added  prestige  in  the  South. 

Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz’s  notable  address  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  February  5, 1916.  It  has  been  bound  as  a  reprint  from 
the  Journal,  and  single  copies  have  been  distributed  to  all  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Committee.  Additional  copies  for  judicious  distribu¬ 
tion  may  be  secured  by  members  upon  application  to  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Director. 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz’s  paper  is  in  some  sense  a  charter  for  the 
National  Committee.  His  vision  of  the  possibilities  and  scope 
of  this  Committee  is  limited  only  by  his  conception  of  a  great 
need. 

Publications 

The  first  edition  of  the  synopsis  of  the  lecture  on  Babies’  Sore 
Eyes,  completely  illustrated  with  halftone  reproductions  of  the 
accompanying  slides,  is  off  the  press,  and  now  available.  Like 
every  synopsis,  the  present  one  is  but  a  skeleton  of  the  complete 
lecture,  but  has  been  so  carefully  prepared  that  any  physician 
or  social  worker  familiar  with  the  subject  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  giving  a  popular  talk  on  this  subject  from  the  outline  as  pre¬ 
pared.  It  is  hoped  this  service  will  be  used  with  great  freedom — 
there  is  no  charge  for  the  loan  of  lectures  or  slides  save  for  trans¬ 
portation  expense.  In  ordering  the  lecture  referred  to  above, 
kindly  ask  for  Publication  No.  7 — "Saving  the  Sight  of  Babies — 
a  Lecture  Outline.” 

Maryland’s  use  of  the  Committee’s  Publication  No.  i,  "Com¬ 
mon  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children,”  is  one  that  might  be 
emulated  in  other  states.  Thirty-five  hundred  copies  of  this 
valuable  booklet  are  going  to  the  people  of  that  state  as  a  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Other  schools  using  Publication  No.  i  are  the  Alabama  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Montana  School,  and  the  South  Dakota  School, 
besides  those  previously  reported. 

Publication  No.  3,  "  Needlessly  Blind  for  Life,”  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Yiddish  and  Italian.  The  Yiddish  edition  is  now  ready 
for  distribution  and  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
National  Committee. 

The  number  of  publications  distributed  by  the  Committee 
during  February  was  23,418.  The  circulation  in  March  was  7412. 
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Exhibits 

The  trachoma  exhibit  has  been  completed  and  may  now  be  se¬ 
cured  by  application  to  Committee  headquarters.  The  exhibit 
follows  in  style  the  others  prepared  by  this  Committee,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  five  panels,  telling  in  picture  and  text  what  this  disease  is, 
its  effects  upon  vision,  its  prevalence,  and  the  methods  of  control 
and  eradication.  As  with  the  other  exhibits,  photographic  re¬ 
productions,  1 8  by  38  inches  in  size,  are  being  made,  and  are 
much  less  expensive  to  ship,  and  much  easier  to  place  for  exhibit 
purposes,  weighing  but  20  pounds  as  against  approximately  225 
pounds  for  the  large  exhibit. 

The  exhibits  on  babies’  sore  eyes,  midwives,  and  wood  alcohol 
have  been  shown  in  recent  weeks  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Salem, 
N.  J.,  Houghton,  Mich.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Moline,  Ill.,  Doug¬ 
lass,  Kans.,  and  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  addition  to  loans  made 
locally  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


The  lectures  and  lantern  slides  of  the  Committee  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  added  to,  and  have  been  used  during  the  past  six 
weeks  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  Towanda,  Penn., 
Houghton,  Mich.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Norway,  Mich.,  Moline,  Ill., 
and  many  times  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn. 

Reproductions  of  the  Committee’s  exhibits  have  recently  been 
purchased  for  state-wide  use  by  Dr.  Julius  Levy,  Director,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Child  Hygiene,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  by  Supt.  B.  P. 
Chappie,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D.  Copies 
of  the  lantern  slides  on  various  causes  of  blindness  have  also  been 
sold  to  physicians  for  use  in  other  states. 

Campaigning  for  “Better  Babies’’  caused  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  National  Committee.  All  the  lantern  slides 
applicable  to  conservation  of  vision  in  babies  were  in  use  during 
the  week  of  March  4-1 1,  and  many  are  engaged  for  use  through¬ 
out  April  and  part  of  May.  The  exhibits  on  Babies’  Sore  Eyes 
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and  Midwives  were  likewise  in  demand.  The  Committee’s 
literature  has  gone  far  and  wide. 


Dangers  from  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  as  a  beverage  and  in  ex¬ 
ternal  use  by  human  beings  are  becoming  better  known  through 
the  many  reports  of  death  and  blindness  which  have  occurred 
in  recent  months.  These  reports  appear  in  the  press  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Wide  publicity  has  also  been  given  to  the  dangers  in  the  use  of 
wood  alcohol  in  toilet  preparations,  and  warnings  have  been 
issued  by  health  departments,  pure  food  departments,  and  as¬ 
sociations  for  the  conservation  of  vision  of  the  usual  deleterious 
effects  of  such  use. 

For  the  protection  of  eyes  of  workmen  in  dangerous  forms  of 
employment  in  factories  the  Safety  First  Council  has  contributed 
to  its  membership  and  through  articles  in  the  press  valuable  ad¬ 
vice.  Illustrations  of  goggles  which  save  eyes  are  an  attractive 
feature  of  this  news  service. 

Gratifying  is  the  interest  and  activity  reported  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  stamping  out  trachoma.  Requests  for 
copies  of  the  Committee’s  Publication  No.  6,  “Trachoma — A 
Menace  to  America,’’  have  been  very  numerous  and  have  come 
from  practically  every  section  of  the  country. 

Arkansas 

A  survey  of  school  conditions  in  certain  sections  of  Arkansas 
is  now  being  made  by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Due  to  the  interest  in  prevention  of 
blindness  on  the  part  of  Supt.  John  E.  Hinemon,  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  where  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  are  blind  from  trachoma,  a  special  investigation 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disecise  will  also  be  made.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  certain  of  the  mountain  and  isolated  counties  in  the 
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southern  part  of  the  state,  conditions  will  be  found  which  will 
parallel  those  of  the  Appalachian  counties' in  other  southern  and 
eastern  states. 

California 

The  February  1st  issue  of  the  California  News,  published  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  was  devoted  principally  to  prevention 
of  blindness.  It  included  an  article  on  the  new  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum  Law,  by  Dr.  Glaser,  and  a  number  of  articles  on 
various  phases  of  prevention  of  blindness  work.  This  magazine 
has  a  considerable  circulation  throughout  the  state  of  California. 


Child  Welfare  Week  was  observed  effectively  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Exhibits  which 
had  been  purchased  from  the  National  Committee  were  viewed 
by  thousands  as  they  were  displayed  at  the  Civic  Auditorium. 
A  large  number  of  “dodgers”  on  the  subjects  of  “Babies’  Sore 
Eyes”  and  “Trachoma”  were  distributed.  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Glaser,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Hassler  contributed 
lectures  with  lantern  slides. 

Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  reports  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  held  in 
March,  and  Dr.  Glaser  made  the  address;  also,  that  the  society’s 
exhibit  will  be  displayed  at  the  State  Medical  Society  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Fresno  in  April.  Mrs.  Rowan  has  herself  contributed 
to  the  publicity  in  this  movement  by  speaking  at  mothers’  meet¬ 
ings  and  before  women’s  clubs. 


Five  thousand  outfits  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  preventing 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  have  been  sent  out  from  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  reaching  every  doctor  in  California.  The 
free  prophylactic  has  also  been  placed  in  hospitals  throughout  the 
state. 

Colorado 

Legislation  for  more  effective  measures  in  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  will  be  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  next  General  Assembly  of 
Colorado. 
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Illinois 

There  have  been  established  in  Chicago  offices  in  the  Michigan 
Bank  Building,  30  North  Michigan  Boulevard,  for  the  Illinois 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  with  Miss  Carolyn 
C.  Van  Blarcom,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee, 
in  charge  as  its  Executive  Secretary.  A  campaign  for  the  saving 
of  sight  of  babies  was  inaugurated  with  a  mass  meeting  in  Fuller¬ 
ton  Hall,  Art  Institute,  March  31.  Mr.  Bryan  Lathrop  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association. 

Indiana 

So  persistent  is  the  hold  that  trachoma  has  secured  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  though  confined  to  a  very  small  group,  that  the  authorities 
have  provided  for  an  educational  campaign  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
its  spread.  More  than  100  copies  of  the  National  Committee’s 
Publication  No.  6,  “Trachoma — A  Menace  to  America,”  were 
procured  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Committee’s  exhibit  on  Tra¬ 
choma  is  to  be  used  in  Indianapolis  in  the  near  future. 


Iowa 

Prevention  of  blindness  work  in  Iowa  has  had  considerable 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  societies  and  women’s  clubs. 
The  most  systematic  effort  thus  far  has  been  that  made  by  the 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton.  Supt.  George  D.  Eaton  has 
sent  broadcast  over  the  state  literature  on  the  subject  and  has 
himself  made  some  addresses.  A  vigorous  state-wide  campaign 
is  in  prospect. 


Kentucky 

From  the  State  Board  of  Health  there  was  sent  out  during  the 
month  of  February  to  every  licensed  physician  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky  a  nitrate  of  silver  outfit  with  a  strong  letter  urging 
the  use,  in  competent  hands,  of  this  prophylactic  with  every  new¬ 
born  infant.  The  effect  of  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  incalculable  from  every  standpoint,  but  its 
value  as  an  educational  measure  is  not  its  least  value. 
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A  wood  alcohol  bill,  in  spite  of  the  presence  at  Frankfort 
of  representatives  of  companies  that  use  this  poison,  when 
amended  to  suit  them,  passed  the  Senate  22  to  2,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  failed  to  be  reached  on  the  House  calendar  the  closing 
day  of  the  session  of  the  state  legislature. 


Workers  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  are  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  Kentucky  State  Republican  Convention  instructed 
its  representatives  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  clause  urging  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  federal  appropriation  for  fighting  trachoma. 


In  Louisville,  where  for  sixteen  months  not  a  single  report  of 
babies’  sore  eyes  was  made  to  the  City  Department  of  Health  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  the  recent  prosecution  of  a  physician 
for  alleged  failure  to  report  a  case  has  aroused  physicians  to  the 
need  of  complying  with  the  law.  In  January  in  Louisville  338 
births  were  reported  and  13  cases  of  babies’  sore  eyes.  In 
February  in  Louisville,  256  births  were  reported,  and  5  cases  of 
babies’  sore  eyes. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  the  cases  of  babies’  sore  eyes 
were  reported  by  physicians,  none  by  midwives. 


Under  the  control  of  Miss  Linda  Neville,  a  “Mountain  Fund’’ 
is  used  for  the  protection  of  babies  from  blindness  and  for  helping 
in  the  cause  of  prevention  in  general.  How  it  works  is  indicated 
in  the  following  story: 

From  an  isolated  mountain  home,  thirty  miles  from  a  railroad, 
came  to  the  Kentucky  State  Health  authorities  a  report  of  a 
young  baby’s  suffering  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  a 
nearby  physician  was  immediately  sent,  involving,  however,  a 
twelve-mile  ride  on  horseback.  He  found  one  eye  already  sight¬ 
less  and  the  other  affected;  he  reported  the  family  so  ignorant 
that  he  feared  to  entrust  treatment  to  them.  Ordinarily  the 
Mountain  Fund  would  be  used  in  such  a  case  to  bring  mother  and 
babe  to  Lexington  for  proper  care,  but  small-pox  prevailed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mountain  baby’s  home,  and  arrangements 
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were  made  for  mother  and  child  to  board  in  the  small  town  where 
the  doctor  lives  so  that  he  might  give  the  eyes  attention  twice  a 
day  (gratis).  The  village  is  still  i8  miles  from  a  railway. 

“To  provide  prompt  and  skilled  treatment  for  these  isolated 
mountain  babies  whose  parents  are  ignorant  and  without  money 
— this  is  what  I  am  trying  these  days  to  work  out  by  a  system,” 
writes  the  custodian  of  the  Mountain  Fund. 


Louisiana 

Early  in  the  year  1916  the  New  Orleans  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  was  organized.  Its  formation  was  due  to  the  interest 
of  a  number  of  prominent  men  and  women  in  New  Orleans,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  W.  O.  Hart,  a  Director  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Dr.  A.  Oscar  Browne,  Chairman, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Newman,  for  many  years  actively  interested  in  child 
welfare  work  in  his  city  and  state.  Mayor  Behrman,  Prof.  G.  C. 
Huckaby,  Supt.  of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  about  thirty  other  men  and  women  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  needs  of  those  to  whom  blindness  has  come,  and  who  are 
also  cognizant  of  the  possibilities  for  the  prevention  of  need¬ 
less  blindness  through  the  adoption  of  recognized  preventive 
measures. 

The  Commission  has  recognized  the  immediate  necessity  of  se¬ 
curing  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  their  efforts,  and  has  met  with 
marked  success  in  their  initial  effort  by  bringing  Miss  Helen 
Keller  to  New  Orleans — ^thus  creating  wide-spread  publicity  to 
the  organization  and  its  aims,  as  well  as  providing  the  desired 
“nest  egg.” 

Plans  are  now  maturing  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  proposed  activities,  so  that  their  effort  may  be  confined  not 
alone  to  the  needs  of  New  Orleans,  but  may  become  state-wide 
in  scope.  The  matter  of  the  creation  of  a  State  Commission  by 
enactment  of  the  Legislature,  which  meets  during  the  coming 
months,  is  now  under  consideration, — and  with  persons  of  such 
influence,  who  are  so  keenly  alive  to  the  need,  making  up  the 
membership  of  the  present  Commission,  it  is  believed  that  a 
successful  consummation  of  these  hopes  may  be  brought  about  in 
the  near  future. 
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Massachusetts 

An  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  looking  to  the 
reduction  of  blindness  and  eye  injuries  sustained  in  the  industries 
has  been  made  by  David  Stewart  Beyer,  Ph.B.,  Manager  of  the 
Accident  Prevention  Department,  Massachusetts  Employees, 
Insurance  Association,  through  the  publication  of  his  recently 
completed  book,  "  Industrial  Accident  Prevention.”  The  chap¬ 
ters  on  “Eye  Injuries”  and  “Lighting”  are  especially  relevant, 
and  we  believe  the  volume,  with  its  many  illustrations  and  with 
its  mass  of  information  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  had  such 
broad  experience  as  has  Mr.  Beyer,  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  in  furthering  this  department  of  preventive  effort. 

Cambridge  has  voted  to  open  one  or  more  centers  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  with  seriously  defective  sight  in  the  public 
schools.  Other  places  are  showing  interest,  notably  Lynn,  where 
a  class  for  semi-sighted  children  will  probably  be  opened  in  the 
near  future.  Perkins  Institution  is  co-operating  in  this  move¬ 
ment. 

Boston  will  soon  be  obliged  to  open  a  second  if  not  a  third  class 
for  semi-sighted  pupils.  Director  Allen  reports  that  he  is  in¬ 
formed  of  forty  to  fifty  applicants  for  such  classes.  Other 
Massachusetts  cities,  Lawrence,  Worcester,  and  Bedford,  are 
considering  starting  such  classes. 

Favorable  reports  of  the  success  of  the  class  for  semi-sighted 
pupils  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  have  been  received  and  it  is 
the  expectation  of  the  school  authorities  that  much  good  will  re¬ 
sult  from  maintaining  this  class. 

Michigan 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  a  brief  but  effective  educational 
campaign  was  carried  on  in  a  number  of  Southern  Michigan  cities, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  Association.  Admirable  preparation  had  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  who  is  an 
executive  officer  in  both  of  the  organizations  mentioned,  and  who 
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was  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Cora  A.  Moon,  a  prominent  physician 
of  Grand  Rapids.  In  all,  sixteen  meetings  were  held,  with  ap¬ 
proximate  attendance  of  more  than  three  thousand  persons. 

Illustrated  lectures  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness 
were  given  by  the  field  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  in 
Benton  Harbor,  St.  Joseph,  Niles,  Kalamazoo,  and  Grand  Rapids. 
A  number  of  addresses  were  also  given  before  student  bodies, 
factory  workers,  social  and  medical  organizations.  From  a  small 
beginning  the  Grand  Rapids  Association  now  numbers  nearly 
five  hundred  members,  and  is  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  that  city,  and  also  assisting  materially  in  the  state  work. 

Minnesota 

Recent  efforts  in  Minneapolis,  to  make  the  use  of  a  prophylactic 
compulsory  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  midwives  in  attendance 
upon  the  new-born,  have  not  been  successful,  chiefly  because  of 
alleged  lack  of  authority  of  council  to  pass  such  an  ordinance. 
The  proposed  ordinance  was  sanctioned  by  the  Hennepin  Medical 
Society  and  local  social  organizations.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  best  method  to  secure  the  desired  result  will  be  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  state  board  of  health  with  a  view  to  action  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  has  fallen  in  line  with  the  adoption  of  an  adequate 
law  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  of  the  new-born.  This  law  in  its  form  follows  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  of  any  of  the  acts  recently  adopted,  and  furnishes  a  law 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  promptly  and  vigorously  put  in  force. 
Large  credit  is  due  Dr.  R.  S.  Curry,  Superintendent  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  initiation  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  for  its  enactment. 

Missouri 

"  Baby  Week”  in  St.  Louis  was  responsible  for  calling  out  con¬ 
siderable  publicity  in  connection  with  a  lecture  by  Dr.  John  Green, 
Jr.,  on  “Needless  Blindness  in  Babies.”  Dr.  Green’s  “Don’t” 
rules,  as  reported,  are  impressive. 
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New  Hampshire 

Dispatches  from  New  Hampshire  indicate  that  the  State  Board 
of  Health  is  determined  to  reduce  preventable  blindness  to  the 
minimum,  the  latest  effort  in  that  behalf  being  the  issuance  of  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Board  to  all  health  officers  in  the  state, 
soliciting  their  continued  co-operation,  in  the  rigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  state  laws  governing  this  important  matter.  It  is 
stated  that  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  all  blindness  in  New 
Hampshire  is  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which  is,  as  is  now 
so  generally  known,  preventable  in  practically  one  hundred  per 
cent,  of  all  cases.  Editorial  comment  in  the  local  press  is  ma¬ 
terially  assisting  in  the  dissemination  of  this  information  through 
the  state. 


New  Jersey 

The  efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
to  secure  from  their  legislature  the  power  to  so  enlarge  their  ac¬ 
tivities  as  to  embrace  preventive  work,  have  proved  successful. 
The  supplement  to  the  Act  which  originally  created  the  Com¬ 
mission  now  authorizes  them  to  "make  inquiries  concerning  the 
causes  of  blindness,  to  learn  what  proixution  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  of  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  preventable,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  other  board,  body,  or 
official  of  this  state  which  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  matter 
of  this  act,  in  adopting  and  enforcing  proper  and  preventive 
measures.” 

An  addition  of  $2500  to  the  present  appropriation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  sought,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  take  immediate 
steps  towards  making  effective  their  new  powers. 


New  Mexico 

An  educational  campaign  to  lead  up  to  legislation  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  infantile  blindness  is  planned  for  the  near  future  in 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  R.  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Alamogordo,  has  already  se¬ 
cured  the  promise  of  support  for  this  movement  from  many  phy¬ 
sicians  and  leading  citizens  throughout  his  state.  Definite  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  publicity  matter  to  be  used 
by  the  press  generally. 
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New  York 

In  further  response  to  a  suggestion  offered  to  a  number  of 
medical  organizations  in  New  York  State  by  the  New  York  State 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  word  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Niagara 
County,  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
prosecute  an  educational  campaign  during  the  coming  year. 


The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  City,  has  been 
making  a  brief  study  of  the  control  of  midwives  as  exercised  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  and  they  report  that  this  study  has 
brought  about  certain  changes  in  the  procedure  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  grading  of  midwives  has  been  readjusted,  and  in 
future  will  be  more  intensive,  and  with  the  differentiation  more 
carefully  marked.  It  is  planned  by  the  Department  to  hold 
conferences  at  which  instruction  will  be  given  to  midwives  with 
the  £ud  of  moving  picture  films.  A  more  careful  check  is  now 
being  made  of  the  births  reported  by  midwives;  the  register  has 
been  revised,  and  will  be  kept  strictly  up  to  date.  The  Bureau 
of  Records  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  improving  the  birth  cer¬ 
tificate,  which,  when  brought  about,  will  be  so  clear  as  to  make 
impossible  any  lack  of  understanding  and  failure  to  complete, 
on  the  part  of  midwives. 

With  the  first  of  January  Miss  Marion  Campbell  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  with 
offices  at  105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  Miss  Campbell 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  work  of  prevention  of  blindness, 
particularly  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  where,  for  a  number  of  years, 
she  served  with  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  conservation  of  vision  will  receive  increasing  attention 
hereafter. 

An  excellent  course  of  free  lectures,  given  by  the  Public  Health 
Exlucation  Committee,  Medical  Society  of  New  York  County, 
included  an  evening  on  “Better  Eyes  and  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,”  March  14.  Dr.  Henry  P.  De  Forest  spoke  on  "Pre¬ 
vention  of  Eye  Diseases  in  the  New-born  Baby”  and  on  “Tra- 
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choma,”  and  Dr.  Walter  B.  Weidler,  on  “Care  of  the  Eyes  in 
Every-day  Life,”  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides. 
Hosack  Hall,  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  was  filled  by  an  ap¬ 
preciative  audience. 

Another  class  for  children  of  partial  vision  has  been  opened  in 
New  York  City.  This  center  is  at  Public  School  No.  147,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  The  New  York  City  Department  of  Education  has  adopted 
the  name  "Sight  Saving  Classes”  for  these  groups  of  pupils 
needing  special  attention. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  in  inaugurating 
its  program  and  policy  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  makes  the 
following  announcement: 

(1)  Advisory  Council. — A.  group  of  Ophthalmologists  in  the 
City  of  New  York  has  been  invited  to  act  as  an  Advisory  Council 
with  the  Commission,  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  policy  of  the  Commission’s  work  in  prevention. 
Membership  on  this  Advisory  Council  is  as  follows:  Dr.  Linsley 
Williams,  Deputy  Commissioner,  State  Department  of  Health; 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health ;  Dr.  Wilbur  P.  Marple,  Dr.  John  E.  Weeks,  Dr. 
Alexander  Duane,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wootton,  Dr.  Coleman  W.  Cutler. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  large  group  of  Ophthalmologists  and 
general  practitioners  will  accept  affiliation  with  the  Commission 
for  their  respective  residence  districts  in  the  state,  in  order  that 
cases  of  eye  ailment  (from  such  sections)  reported  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  be  referred  for  prompt  diag^nosis  and  treatment  to  a 
responsible  local  practitioner. 

(2)  Nursing  Service. — In  December,  1915,  the  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  two  nurses  for  follow-up  service  for  eye  conditions  re¬ 
ported.  One  nurse  has  headquarters  at  Albany  and,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  has  desk-room 
and  other  facilities  of  the  Health  Office  available.  One  nurse 
has  headquarters  in  the  office  of  the  Commission,  at  105  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  City.  Some  typical  cases  referred  for 
such  follow-up  service  are  significant  of  what  the  Commission 
hopes  to  accomplish  through  extending  this  service  throughout 
the  state : 
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1.  Two  boys,  brothers,  with  congenital  cataracts,  whose  father 
refused  operative  treatment  because  the  boys  could  “see  well 
enough  to  hoe  potatoes,”  were  referred  to  the  Commission;  hos¬ 
pital  treatment  was  secured  and  the  prognosis  promises  improved 
vision. 

2.  A  girl  of  eleven,  with  acute  interstitial  keratitis,  in  its  second 
recurrence,  and  showing  a  specific  history,  was  referred  to  the 
Commission,  and  by  it  referred  for  hospital  treatment;  under 
constitutional  treatment  the  vision  is  improving. 

3.  A  child  of  eleven,  with  injured  eye,  and  sympathetic  oph¬ 
thalmia  in  the  good  eye,  was  referred  by  hospital  authorities  in 
order  that  the  parents  might  be  persuaded  to  allow  operative 
treatment  for  the  injured  eye. 

4.  Two  children,  brother  and  sister,  with  congenital  glaucoma 
and  diagnosis  of  needed  enucleation  in  both  eyes,  were  referred 
to  the  Commission  and  by  it  referred  for  hospital  treatment  where 
an  operation  saved  both  eyes  and  a  very  little  sight  in  each  case. 

5.  An  adult  with  cataract  for  twelve  years  had  never  sought 
treatment,  having  no  funds  and  no  knowledge  of  clinics  or  other 
available  service,  was  found  by  a  Commission’s  agent  and  referred 
for  hospital  treatment;  a  successful  operation  has  given  good 
vision  in  both  eyes. 

(3)  Rural  Clinics. — It  is  proposed  to  send  a  nurse  to  such  rural 
sections  as  have  not  medical  service  for  eye  conditions  to  investi¬ 
gate  such  conditions  and  conduct  a  clinic  for  their  treatment, 
inviting  an  ophthalmologist  affiliated  with  the  Commission  and 
resident  at  an  adjacent  point,  to  make  the  diagnoses  and  prescribe 
treatment.  Two  such  clinics  have  been  conducted  with  gratify¬ 
ing  results  in  the  cases  referred. 


During  the  three  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  has  conducted  a  series  of 
lectures  in  its  sight-saving  service  at  The  Lighthouse,  1 1 1  East 
59th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  course  was  much  appreciated 
by  those  in  attendance  and  was  quite  as  successful  as  a  similar 
course  given  the  previous  year.  The  topics  and  speakers  were : 
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“Sight  Saving” . Dr.  E.  M.  Alger 

“Wonders  of  the  Human  Eye” . Dr.  J.  E.  Verden 

“Eyes  of  Children” . Dr.  W.  B.  Weidler 

“Saving  the  Eyes  by  Proper  Light¬ 
ing” . Mr.  L.  B.  Marks 

“Eyes  of  the  ‘Grown-up’” . Dr.  T.  H.  Curtin 

“Headaches  and  Other  Aches” . Dr.  E.  F.  Krug 

The  course  will  conclude  April  3  with  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  I. 
Scandlin,  the  Field  Agent  of  The  Lighthouse,  on  “Blindness: 
Should  Prevention  Fail,  What  Next?” 

Courses  of  lectures  like  the  above  might  very  profitably  be 
given  in  many  cities  of  the  country  where  competent  speakers 
could  assuredly  be  secured.  All  of  these  speakers  used  the  lantern 
slide  service  of  the  National  Committee. 


Judge  William  H.  Wadhams,  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
in  an  address  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York  City,  made 
the  following  notable  statement:  “The  man  who  can  not  see 
straight,  can  not  think  straight,  and  the  man  who  can  not  think 
straight  can  not  act  correctly.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
men  who  appear  before  me  for  sentence  are  suffering  from  de¬ 
fective  eyesight,  and  I  attribute  their  moral  delinquencies  largely 
to  this  cause.” 

This  subject  of  the  relation  between  bad  eyes  and  bad  morals 
is  one  which  is  claiming  thoughtful  attention. 

February  10  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  held  its 
Mid-Winter  Convention  in  New  York  City.  At  the  opening 
session  among  the  notable  addresses  W2is  one  by  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis.  Professor  Mtinsterberg,  of  Harvard  University,  discussed 
the  problems  of  lighting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist. 
Dr.  Lewis’s  discussion  was  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physi¬ 
ologist. 

An  important  question  is  presented  in  the  following  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind : 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  was  called  to  the  history  of 
three  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  occurring  in  the  practice 
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of  one  physician,  in  a  period  of  two  years,  in  which  there  were 
disastrous  results  in  every  case,  and  in  the  most  recent  case  the 
neglect  to  treat  and  failure  to  report  were  so  obvious  that  the 
Commission  instituted  prosecution  under  the  statute  requiring 
prompt  report  to  the  Health  Officer  of  all  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

In  the  testimony  brought  out  at  this  trial  was  the  statement 
that  the  law  requiring  such  report  does  not  apply  to  the  consul¬ 
tant  who  sees  the  case  at  the  request  of  the  attending  physician. 

A  similar  question  has  arisen  touching  the  duty  of  the  nurse 
to  report  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  under  her  care. 

The  Advisory  Council  of  Ophthalmologists  with  the  Com¬ 
mission,  at  a  recent  conference,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
statute  requires  both  physician  and  nurse  to  make  prompt  report 
and  that  no  exemption  is  allowed  in  favor  of  the  consultant. 

Several  cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
in  which,  had  the  consultant  made  prompt  report  of  the  condition 
to  the  local  Health  Officer,  a  nurse  or  physician  would  have  been 
sent  and  adequate  treatment  would  have  been  instituted.  In 
each  case  blindness  resulted. 

North  Carolina 

A  vigorous  campmgn  during  the  coming  summer  and  fall  is 
planned  by  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Vision  appointed 
some  months  ago  by  the  State  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  definite  plans  were  made  for 
educational  work  through  the  presentation  before  the  public  at 
large,  of  lectures,  exhibits,  etc.,  which  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  at  the  next  session  (January,  1917)  of  the 
state  legislature,  providing  for  the  free  distribution  of  a  prophy¬ 
lactic,  the  licensing  of  midwives  and  early  reporting  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  on  the  part  of  physicians.  The  active  co-operation 
of  the  National  Committee  has  been  requested,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  parts  of  the  state  may  be  reached  and  interested. 

Ohio 

The  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dairy  and  Food  Di¬ 
vision,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  for  medicinal 
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purposes  and  in  toilet  lotions,  is  indicated  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  from  a  letter  recently  received  by  the  National  Committee 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Division : 

"We  have  brought  prosecution  against  violators  wherever 
they  have  been  found  and  expect  to  continue  so  in  this  work. 
We  consider  this  very  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people  and 
expect  to  break  it  up  if  possible.” 

Pennsylvania 

Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  are 
pleased  over  the  report  issued  by  the  executive  secretary  showing 
that  not  one  child  born  in  Pittsburgh  during  1915  lost  sight 
through  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  A  total  of  16,737  births  were 
reported  to  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Health  in  1915;  there 
were  only  33  cases  of  babies’  sore  eyes.  Physicians  attended 
12,400  of  these  births  and  reported  only  ii  cases  of  serious  eye 
trouble,  the  small  percentage  being  due  to  the  general  use  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  eyes  of  the  babies  when  they  were  born. 
The  Association  has  been  doing  a  quiet  work  throughout  the 
state  in  organizing  local  committees  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  results  in  different  sections  have  justified  the  work 
done. 

Both  schools  for  the  blind  are  co-operating  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  in  its  efforts  to  stop  preventable  blindness  and 
the  regular  use  of  a  prophylactic  by  physicians  and  midwives  is 
making  the  number  of  victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  much 
less  than  in  previous  years.  A  circular  on  the  care  of  the  eyes 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  sent  to  every  women’s  club  in  the  state  as  well  as  to  a 
large  number  of  civic  and  church  organizations.  The  state  law 
on  regulation  of  midwives  is  also  being  generously  distributed  and 
an  interest  in  the  conservation  of  vision  created. 

Settlement  workers  in  the  various  parts  of  the  state  are  being 
urged  to  co-operate  with  the  association  officials  with  the  result 
that  sight  is  being  saved  in  cases  which  possibly  may  have  been 
lost  otherwise.  Attention  to  the  eyes  of  workmen  is  being  more 
carefully  considered  than  ever  in  this  state  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which  went  into  effect 
January  i,  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
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see  that  the  workmen’s  eyes  are  protected  or  pay  the  penalty 
provided  by  the  law. 

Walter  W.  Stamm,  executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  has  been  lecturing  extensively  on  con¬ 
servation  of  vision  in  infants  and  adults  in  connection  with  his 
motion  picture  talk  on  the  industrial  work  among  the  adult  blind 
of  the  state.  These  lectures  are  stimulating  an  interest  which 
may  be  reflected  in  less  loss  of  sight  than  heretofore. 

Plans  for  general  and  active  work,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
dispensaries,  employment  of  special  eye  nurses  are  not  attempted 
by  the  association  owing  to  its  heavy  drain  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  Lackawanna  branch  of  the  association,  under  the  able  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Anna  V.  Van  Orman,  branch  secretary,  at  Scranton, 
has  been  directly  responsible  for  saving  of  sight  in  some  instances 
and  restoration  of  light  to  some  adults  who  were  thought  to  have 
been  irrevocably  blind. 

More  than  83,000  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
were  discovered  to  have  defective  eyesight  during  the  medical 
inspection  made  in  the  school  year  of  1914  and  1915  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioner  of  Health,  Samuel  G.  Dixon.  Of  this 
number  1,184  had  defects  of  the  right  eye,  1,750  had  defects  of 
the  left  eye,  and  53,814  had  defects  of  both  eyes. 

Washington 

Nine  out  of  twelve  men  in  Seattle,  who  recently  drank  wood 
alcohol,  have  died  as  a  result,  and  one  of  the  three  escaping  death 
will  be  partially  blind  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Commissioner 
of  Health  J.  S.  McBride  has  issued  a  warning  as  to  the  menace  to 
life  and  vision  from  the  use  of  wood  alcohol,  and  much  publicity 
is  being  given  to  his  statements  throughout  the  Northwest. 
These  tragedies,  all  too  frequent,  should  not  occur,  and  would  not, 
if  the  public  would  demand  from  its  representatives  supp>ort  of 
legislative  efforts  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  wood  alcohol 
in  any  article  intended  for  the  internal  or  external  use  of  man,  and 
provide  for  the  labeling  of  this  dangerous  spirit  with  the  “poison 
warning,”  with  explanation  of  the  possible  results  from  its  use. 
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West  Virginia 

A  number  of  cases  of  trachoma  appeared  in  the  public  schools 
of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  during  the  month  of  February. 
Prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  health  authorities  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  authorities  put  the  situation  under  control. 


Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  Association  for  the  Blind,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Milwaukee  Board  of  Health,  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  conviction 
in  the  case  of  a  doctor  who  failed  to  report  a  typical  case  of  oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum.  This  is  the  first  conviction  and  has  been 
made  as  public  as  possible,  with  the  belief  that  it  will  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  effect  upon  the  profession  and  the  laity  in  the  state. 
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